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MICHELE LEONIT’S VENEZIA SALVATA, THE 
FIRST ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF OTWAY’S 
TRAGEDY 


ue first Italian translation of Otway’s tragedy, Venice Preserved,' 
the work of Michele Leoni,? was published in Florence in 1817. A 
verse translation in endecasillabi sciolti, it is of interest both for 
Leoni’s treatment of the text and for his notes and comments. 
The play, in Leoni’s opinion, “il sole peravventura che pit’ spesso 
divida con l’incomparabile Shakspeare |’onor delle lacrime,’’ is 
dedicated to Louise of Stolberg, Countess of Albany, the friend of 
Alfieri. His intention, as expressed in the Preface, was to present the 
tragedy in a form that would offend neither the taste nor—what was 
more important—the sense of decency of his countrymen. Accord- 
ingly it had been necessary to modify certain passages and to omit 
certain scenes altogether. He admits, therefore, that his work cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called a translation. Yet he had taken pains 
di mantener da per tutto la necessaria connessione delle parti e de’sentimenti 


della tragedia in tal guisa, che l’intento mio di voltarla nell’idioma italiano non 
venisse a nuocere essenzialmente al soggetto.* 


Leoni informs the reader that he has in his possession a copy of 
“la bellissima” English edition of 1813, a gift of the Countess of 
Albany.‘ In that year Thomas Thornton brought out his three 
volume edition of Otway, the last volume of which contains Venice 
Preserved.’ Leoni based his translation on Thornton’s text; he also 
took over, though without acknowledgment, Thornton’s Introduc- 


1 Venezia salvata, ossia Una Congiura scoperta. Tragedia di Tommaso 
Otway. Recata in versi italiani, da Michele Leoni. Firenze, Della Stamperia 
dell’ Ancora, 1817. This work is referred to as Leoni. I have been unable to find 
any record of its production. 

2 Michele Leoni (1776-1858) was a prolific translator of English drama and 
poetry. Among the authors whose works he translated were Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Gray, Ossian, and Byron. In 1818 his anthology, Scelta di 
poeste inglesi recate in italiano, was published. 

3 Leoni, p. v. 

* Leoni, p. iv. 

5 The Works of Thomas Otway. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Life of the Author. By Thomas Thornton. 3 vols. (London, 1813). This edi- 
tion is referred to as Thornton. The lines are not numbered; when, for the 
convenience of the reader, lines are cited by number, the edition used is 
The Works of Thomas Otway, ed. J. C. Ghosh. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1932). 
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tion to the tragedy.* Leoni’s prefatory matter includes in addition 
Saint Réal’s Introduction to his La Conjuration des Espagnols contre 
la République de Venise en 1618, translated by Leoni into Italian. 
Battista Nani’s account of this conspiracy, to be found in his Historia 
della Republica veneta (1662-1679), follows the text and notes. In con- 
clusion there is a section containing the translator’s reflections on 
conspiracies in general, the Spanish conspiracy in particular, and a 
brief comment on Otway’s treatment of his source. By way of a 
motto Leoni prefixes Guglielmo’s words from Act IV of Alfieri’s 
La Congiura de’ Pazzi: “Impeto, sdegno, ardir, non bastan soli.” 

Although in his Preface Leoni mentions omissions and modifica- 
tions made for specific reasons,’ he gives no hint of the freedom with 
which he treated his text throughout. Compare, for example, Jaffier’s 
soliloquy, after Belvidera has revealed Renault’s treachery, with 
Leoni’s rendering. j 


Let heav’n forget me 

When I remember not thy truth, thy love. 

How curst is my condition! toss’d and justled 

From ev’ry corner; fortune’s common fool, 

The jest of rogues, an instrumental ass 

For villains to lay loads of shame upon, 

And drive about just for their ease and scorn. 
in, ii (Thornton, m1, p. 50) 


The Italian reads: 


Ah! il ciel me stesso 
Oblii, se avvenga mai che un sol moménto 
Sii dal mio cor, dal pensier mio disgiunta! 
Ma per me ovunque le pupille io giri 
Non discerno che abisso, e infamia, e morte.*® 


Such freedom in translating is typical; instances may be found on 


page after page. 
Nor does Leoni anywhere refer to the French adaptation, Venise 


sauvée, chiefly in prose, of the prolific but mediocre Pierre Antoine de 
La Place (1707-1793), which appears in: the fifth volume of his Le 
Theatre anglois.® Yet he utilized this version in various ways, as will 


* Leoni, pp. xv—xxiv. Cf. Thornton, 111, [3] —8. Since Leoni does not print 
Otway’s Dedication to the Duchess of Portsmouth, he omits the concluding 
sentence of Thornton’s Preface which comments on this ‘curious specimen of 
gross and barefaced adulation.” Leoni also omits the Epilogue. 

7 See above, p. 1. 

® Leoni, p. 69. 

* Le Theatre anglois. 8 vols. (London, 1745-49). For Venise sauvée, see 


Vol. v (1747), pp. [301]-435. 
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be made clear. He took over the summaries of the omitted Nicky- 
Nacky scenes and of the exchange between Pierre and the Friar on 
the scaffold. His manner of toning down Otway’s language in sub- 
servience to decorum and of excising offences against piety reveals 
further indebtedness. Sometimes, for no discernible reason, Leoni 
prefers the French to the original English and turns the prose into 
verse, thereby frequently condensing the speeches. Only one scene of 
this French adaptation is in verse'°—the first scene of Act V in 
which the distraught Belvidera prevails upon her father to intercede 
with the Senate for the conspirators. A comparison of the English, 
French, and Italian texts" shows that here Leoni sometimes follows 
La Place more closely than Otway,” and that often his rendering 
presents a strange mixture of the French and English, to which he 
adds embellishments of his own. 

Both La Place and Leoni alter the structure of the play by the 
omission of Otway’s ending with the apparition of the ghosts of 
Jaffier and Pierre, ‘both bloody,” and Belvidera’s subsequent mad- 
ness and death. This scene, which strongly suggests the Elizabethan, 
transported La Place far from the ideals of the French stage and 
Leoni far from those of Alfieri. The scene on the scaffold, in which 
Pierre and Jaffier™ are reconciled and Jaffier at his friend’s request, 
to spare him a shameful death on the wheel, stabs him, the next 
moment to drive the steel into his own heart, thus becomes the last. 
It is far less effective in Leoni than in Otway." Pierre does not die 
with the triumphant words—so in keeping with his character: 


This was done nobly—We have deceiv’d the Senate. 
Nor does Jaffier expire with the touching 
I am sick—I’m quiet— 


Leoni ends upon the note of friendship, and the words of both Pierre 
and Jaffier have a different ring. After the two friends have become 
reconciled, the unfortunate Jaffier learns from the executioner that 


10 La Place had previously prepared an acting version in verse of Otway’s 
tragedy, which was produced December 5, 1746, at the Comédie Frangaise. 
There is no evidence that Leoni made use of this adaptation. 

1 Cf. Thornton, 111, 77-80; Theatre anglois, v, 408-416, and Leoni, pp. [135]- 
142. This scene is 121 lines in Otway; 137 lines in Leoni. In La Place’s version 
only a portion is in verse—the remainder being summarized in prose. 

12 See, for example, Priuli’s soliloquy before the appearance of Belvidera. 

18 Pietro and Giaffiero in Leoni. 

4 Tt is also shorter—85 lines in Otway as against 65 in Leoni. 
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Belvidera has died of grief.“ The following exchange then ends the 


play. 
GIAFFIERO 
_ Oimé! Che ascoito? 


PIETRO 
Che dunque or ti riman? 


GIAFFIERO 


Questo. Il tuo voto 
Pago in tal guisa, e il mio. Mi abraccia. II nodo, 
Che a te mi unia, dal mio fallir fu sciolto: 
A entrambi cara, il ricongiunge or morte.” 


Leoni also makes a structural alteration in Act IV by excising the 
brief passage (Thornton, 11, 61-62), in which an Officer and six 
Guards come upon Jaffier and Belvidera just after she has persuaded 
him to reveal the conspiracy to the Senate. Learning from the Officer 
that he has orders to bring all found abroad at that hour before the 
Council, Jaffier exclaims as he is led off: 

Now the lot’s cast, and fate do what thou wilt. 


In a note Leoni gives his reason for omitting ‘questi pochissimi 
versi’’ (10 lines). In his opinion the action of the Guards in conduct- 
ing Jaffier to the Senate instead of his being led there by Belvidera 


in certo modo si contrapponga alla fermezza della sua prima risoluzione, e 
forse all’efficacia dell’influenza di Belvidera col lasciar luogo al sospetto, che 
senza di queste guardie, che lo conducono a forza, sarebbesi forse pentito in 


cammino."" 


The majority of Leoni’s other changes were made with “‘il gusto e 
le consuetudini nazionali” in mind. Antonio and Aquilina are listed 
among the Personae Dramatis, but they are not allotted any lines.'® 
There is no indication that either La Place or Leoni was aware of the 
political point of the Nicky-Nacky scenes or regarded them otherwise 
than as grievous blots on the play. As has already been noted, Leoni’s 


16 In La Place’s acting version Jaffier is told of Belvidera’s suicide. 

6 Leoni, p. 158. In his note on Otway’s ending, pp. 160-161, Leoni remarks 
that Pierre dies “compiacendoci di aver delusa cosi ogni speranza del senato, 
e maledicendolo,” but says nothing of Jaffier’s dying speech. He then gives a 
brief résumé of the last scene; it owes nothing to that of La Place. 

17 Leoni, p. 130. La Place retains this passage. Theatre anglois, v, 388-389. 

18 Antonio’s name also appears among the Senators present in the scene in 


the Senate-house, but he does not speak. 
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summaries of these omitted scenes are taken over from the French,” 
as is his résumé of the brief exchange between Pierre and Aquilina 
at the beginning of Act II. 

In a number of passages the language is toned down in the interest 
of “la decenza’’—the most notable being those (Act III) in which 
Belvidera describes Renault’s attempt upon her honor and in which 
Jaffier later inveighs against Renault to Pierre. In both instances the 
prose version of La Place who had excised expressions considered 
indecent, has been turned into verse. With respect to the first pas- 
sage”® both translators give in a note a fragment of Belvidera’s de- 


scription of Renault: 
—loose, unbutton’d, 
Ready for violation. 


Then, following La Place, Leoni goes on to comment to the effect 
that it did not seem permissible to attempt an exact translation of 
Belvidera’s account: 

bastando, cred’io, a chi ben intende l’inglese un tal passo, per giustificar 
l’omissione di parecchi altri d’egual genere.** 

In the scene which follows Belvidera’s exit—the meeting between 
Jaffier and Pierre—a comparison of the English, French, and Italian 
texts shows Leoni again turning La Place’s prose into verse and ignor- 
ing the railing language and bitter invective against the lecherous 
Renault which Otway put into Jaffier’s mouth. La Place, who ex- 
plains in a note that “quelques suppressions” were deemed neces- 
sary,” reduces Jaffier’s outburst and Pierre’s indignation at Re- 
nault’s conduct, consisting of twenty lines in Otway,” to the 
following brief and tame exchange. 


JAFFIER 
... Le plus austére de vous tous, le sévére Renault, ce farouche héros A qui 
Belvidera est confiée . . . 

PIERRE 


Eh bien? 
JAFFIER 
Epargne-moi le reste! Elle est vertueuse, & n’a pas craint la mort... ™ 


19 See above, p. 3. 

2° Thornton, 111, 49; Theatre anglois, v, 363-364; Leoni, p. 67. 
21 Cf. Theatre anglois, v, 363, and Leoni, p. 84. 

2 Theatre anglois, v, 367. 

Thornton, iii, 50-51; Ghosh, m1, 242, ll. 231-251. 

*% Theatre anglois, v, 367. 
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The Italian reads: 
GIAFFIERO 


Mi ascolta: 
Il piu austero tra noi, l’eroe canuto 
Cui Belvidera mia fu data in cura... 


PIETRO 
Ebben? 
GIAFFIERO 


Concedi, ch’io ti asconda il resto. 
Ma casta é dessa; e non teme la morte.” 


Since Jaffier’s rage at Renault’s attempt upon the person of his wife 
is the motive which ultimately sways him from participation in the 
plot, the drama is greatly weakened by his restrained language. 

Again, to avoid verbal grossness, Leoni has toned down the 
language of Pierre’s fierce outburst of resentment against ‘the old 
but itching’ Antonio who has taken away his mistress, Aquilina.” 
Another instance occurs in the scene in which Eliot joins the con- 
spirators. Renault, after greeting him, speculates upon the reason 
for his tardiness. 


In what whore’s lap have you been lolling? 

Give but an Englishman his whore and ease, 

Beef, and a sea-coal fire, he’s yours forever. 
II, iii (Thornton, 111, 32) 


Leoni, like La Place, reduces the three lines to one and gets rid of 


the offensive word. 
Forse inciampo ti fu tresca impudica?*”_ 


In a number of instances verbal changes were evidently dictated 
by the translator’s feeling that Otway’s language was too harsh 
and coarse. For example, Leoni has Jaffier in his conversation with 
Pierre in the second scene of Act II, curse his implacable father-in- 
law much less roundly than does Otway.?* When Otway has Pierre 
ask his friend why he does not extend his “heavy curses’’ to the en- 
tire Senate, Jaffier replies: 


But curses stick not: could I kill with cursing 
By heav’n I know not thirty heads in Venice 


*% Leoni, pp. 70-71. 
% Cf. Thornton, 111, 18-19, Theatre anglois, v, 312-313, and Leoni, p. 13. 
27 Leoni, p. 34. Cf. Theatre anglois, v, 337: “Sans doute la débauche seule a 


pt te retenir?”’ 
*% Cf. Thornton, 171, 29, and Leoni, p. 29. 
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Should not be blasted; senators should rot 
Like dogs on dunghills; but their wives and daughters 
Die of their own diseases. Oh for a curse 


To kill with! 
u, ii (Thornton, m1, 29) 


In the Italian Jaffier’s words, which derive from the French, lack 
the intensity of the English. 


Che giova l’imprecar? Ove congiunto 
Ad augurio sinistro il fulmin fosse, 

A me noto non é chi de’suoi colpi 
Mertasse il guiderdon pit di tal razza. 
Ah! perché non poss’io??* 


Changes such as these rob the plgy of much of its vigor. 

Another set of deviations fror1 Otway has to do with Leoni’s desire 
to remove expressions which right prove offensive to the piety of his 
Catholic readers. Here again he makes use of the French. For ex- 
ample, in the scene of the midnight meeting between Pierre and Jaf- 
fier (Act 11, sc. ii), the former exclaims as he approaches: 

well met, friend: 
Jaffier! 


Jaf. The same. Oh Pierre’\thou’rt come in season, 
I was just going to pray. \ 
Pier. Ah, that’s mechanic, © 


Priests make a trade on’t, and yet starve by’t too: 
No praying, it spoils bus’ness, and time’s precious. 


Where’s Belvidera? 
u, ii Thorn (m1, 27, 28) 


In translating this passage La Place acknowledged in a note that 
he had deleted “‘ici quelques propos qui ne plairoient point en 
Francois.’** Leoni, without indicating that he had cut his text, re- 
duced Otway’s lines to the following brief exchange: 


PIETRO 
Che s’avvicini? 


GIAFFIERO 
L’amico tuo, di te bramoso. 


PIETRO 
E dove 
La sposa tua lasciasti?™ 
Again, Leoni saw fit to modify certain lines of Pierre’s rejection of 


2® Leoni, p. 29. Cf. Theatre anglois, v, 331-332. 
Theatre anglois, v, 330. 
Leoni, p. 27. 
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Jaffier in the Senate-house. The indignant Pierre cries: 


What whining monk art thou? What holy cheat 
That would’st encroach upon my credulous ears 


And cant’st thus vilely? 
Iv, ii (Thornton, 1m, 68) 


The Italian reads: 
Che intendi tu co’tuoi dogliosi accenti 
Supplice menzonger?™ 


The scene on the scaffold in which, before the arrival of Jaffier, 
a Friar seeks to lead Pierre toward repentance and prayer, is omitted 
but the notes contain a résumé taken over from La Place.* “Indarno 
il frate confessore procura di conciliarsi co’suoi discorsi l’attenzione 
di Pietro, che non gli da alcuna replica, la quale lo appaghi,” con- 
veys nothing, however, of Pierre’s snarling, bitter response to the 
Friar’s ‘‘Why are you so obstinate?” 


Why you so troublesome, that a poor wretch 


Can’t die in peace? 
But you like ravens will be croaking round io 
vy, iii (Thornton, 111, 89) 


The lines in which Pierre maintains that his conscience is clear are 
given—in direct discourse—in prose. Then, still following La Place 
Leoni writes: 

Il frate insiste, e si tira addosso alcune risposte un poco pid vivaci delle prime 
dal reo.™ 


The discreet ‘‘alcune risposte un poco pid vivaci’’ gives the reader no 
hint of Pierre’s judgment upon religion and its promises. 
You want to lead 

My reason blindfold, like s hamper’d lion, 

Check’d of its nobler vigour; then when baited 

Down to obedient tameness, make it couch 

And shew strange tricks, which you call signs of faith: 

Bo silly souls are gull’d, and you get money. 


vy, iii (Thornton, 111, 89-90) 
The excision of offences to good taste and piety are not the only 
changes which weaken the Italian text. Leoni fails to translate many 
of Otway’s apt figures of speech such as the full ear of corn, the snare 


# Leoni, p. 114. Cf. La Place’s slightly different wording, Theatre anglois, 


v, 397. 
% Cf. Leoni, p. 160, and Theatre anglois, v, 428. 


* Leoni, p. 160. 
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of the fowler, the beggar brats under the hedge, the owls with heavy 
wings. He may have felt incapable of rendering Otway’s similes 
adequately in Italian, but whatever the reason, the Italian is less 
striking than the English because less concrete. For example, Jaf- 
fier, in his encounter with his father-in-law which opens the play, be- 
moans his poverty and remembers “the luscious sweets of plenty” 
he has known. He who “never wak’d but to a joyful morning” 

now must fall, like a full ear of corn 

Whose blossom ’scap’d, yet’s wither’d in 
the ripning. 
1, i (Thornton, mm, 16) 

The Italian reads: 


Non v’ha mortale 
Di me, signor, pid sventurato; e amara 
Fa pid l’inopia mia la rimembrenza 
Di que’bei giorni che passai tra gli agi. 
Privo di tutto or son.** 


The embittered Pierre, seeking to spur Jaffier to action against 
the Senate, exclaims: 
What, starve like beggars’ brats in frosty 
weather, 


Under a hedge, and whine ourselves to death! 
1, i (Thornton, m1, 21) 


Leoni has the more general and consequently less effective 


Forse allo scampo de’mortali oppressi 
Alrta via non riman fuor che la morte?™ 


Other passages, for various reasons, lack the color and force of the 
original. For example, as the interview between Jaffier and Pierre, 
who has succeeded in persuading him to join the conspiracy, draws 
to a close, the former shouts: “Revenge! Revenge!” “And Liberty’!’ 
cries Pierre, his words expressing his inmost feelings, to which Jaf- 
fier’s reiterated ‘‘“Revenge! Revenge!’’ forms a counterpart. Leoni’s 


%6 Leoni, p. 25. La Place writes in a similar vein—Theatre anglois, v, 308. 
In a note, p. 25, Leoni calls attention to Boethius’ “Infelicissimum genus 
infortunii est fuisse felicem,” and to Dante’s famous lines (Inferno, Canto v) 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
nella miseria. 
% Leoni, p. 18. Cf. Theatre anglois, v, 318: “‘Sommes-nous faits pour étre 
misérables, ou pour n’avoir d’autre ressource que la mort?” 
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version, which makes no use of repetition, is certainly far less 


dramatic. 
GIAFFIERO 


Pid non respiro 
Che vendetta. 
PIETRO 


E desio di franca liberta.*” 


Or compare the fine outburst in Act II when swords are directed 
against Jaffier—lines in which Otway makes such effective use of 
monosyllables—with Leoni’s rendering. 


Pierr. Who talks of killing? Who’s he’ll shed the blood, 
That’s dear to me? Is’t you? or you? or you, sir? 


What, not one speak? 
11, ii (Thornton, 1, 57)** 


PIETRO 


Chi trar l’amico mio presume a morte? 
Niun risponde?* 


Leoni’s version, then, is softened by omissions and alterations and 
Otway, with his tendency to “lachrymose sentimentality,” can ill 
afford the general effect of weakening which goes on throughout the 
text. 

The annotazioni, forty-five in number, are of a varied character. 
The résumés of omitted scenes and notes on other structural changes 
have already been discussed. Of the remaining notes only two are 
from Thornton. The first occurs early in Act I when Jaffier reminds 
his father-in-law of how he rescued Belvidera from drowning five 
years before at the pageant of wedding the Adriatic.*® The second is 
in connection with a brief speech by the despairing Jaffier, now “not 
worth a ducat,”’ in which he describes his agony. 


I look as if all hell were in my heart 
And I in hell. 


Thornton quotes lines 18-22 of Book tv of Paradise Lost; he then 
skips to the famous line from Satan’s tragic soliloquy: 


Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell. 


7 Leoni, p. 33. La Place, Theatre anglois, v, 345, is closer to Otway. 
% Leoni, p. 80. La Place, Theatre anglois, v, 377-378, is again closer to 
Otway. “Qui parle ici de tuer mon ami? . . . Est-ce toi? lui? ou toi? . . . per- 


sonne ne répond!”’ 
* Cf. Thornton, m1, 14, and Leoni, p. 25. The description of this festa is 


from Bk. 1 of John Selden’s Mare clausum, first published in 1635. 


ff 
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The parallel would doubtless have occurred to Leoni even had 
Thornton not pointed it out, since in 1817, the year of Venezia 
Salvata, he also published his translation, Jl Paradiso Perduto.* 

Leoni’s edition is notable for its study of sources. Nineteen of the 
notes give page references to Saint-Réal’s Conjuration des Espagnols 
contre la République de Venise, from which Leoni quotes copiously 
in order to make clear the changes introduced by Otway relative to 
the characters, the conspirators, their plot, and their end.“ 

The next greatest number of notes—eight**—deal with similarities 
to Julius Caesar, which had been translated by Leoni in 1811. The 
outstanding borrowing scene, as Leoni notes, is that between Jaffier 
and Belvidera, after the latter has been delivered as hostage to 
Renault and nearly been betrayed, which hearkens back to the early 
morning meeting between Brutus and Portia.“ At their reunion 
Belvidera gently complains of Jaffier’s neglect of her, and his failure 
to trust her with his affairs. She even cites the example of Portia. 
Not content wit:: commenting on this similarity in design, Leoni 
points out specific passages on which Otway drew. But as has been 
remarked, the resemblance between the two plays is “generally one 
of management rather than phrasing,’ and parallel passages cited 
by Leoni in connection with this scene® as well as certain others, 
often strike the reader as far-fetched. 


«© Cf. Thornton, 11, 27, and Leoni, p. 49. Leoni gives his translation of ll, 
18-22; he does not quote the single line. 

41 Page references to Saint-Réal reveal that Leoni made his translations 
from the 1803 edition, published in Paris by Pierre Didot. 

42 Notes 9, 10, 11, 18, 22, 23, 24, and 27. 

43 Venice Preserved, 11, ii, and Julius Caesar, u, i. Leoni, p. 84, remarks 
that the scene between Raimondo and Bianca (vy, i), in Alfieri’s La Congiura' 
de’ Pazzi, in which she beseeches her husband to reveal the cause of his un- 
accustomed tears, is likewise not very different from Otway’s with respect to 
situation. 

“ R. G. Ham, Otway and Lee (New Haven, 1931), p. 192. 

4 Leoni, p. 83. Cf. Thornton, 11, 45-46, Ghosh, 11, 237, ll. 72-75, and Julius 
Caesar, 11, i, 302-303; Thornton, m1, 46, Ghosh, 1, 237, ll. 85-88, and Julius 
Caesar, 11, i, 284-236; Thornton, m1, 46, Ghosh, 1, 237, Il. 93-100, and Julius 
Caesar, u, i, 275-278. The first and most convincing parallel refers to the lines 
in which Brutus prays the gods to make him “worthy of this noble wife,” 
and Jaffier, declaring himself unworthy, entreats Belvidera to teach him how 
he “may deserve such matchless love.’”’.In the second passage cited both 
wives quite naturally comment upon their respective husbands’ restlessness, 
but there are no verbal resemblances. Leoni’s third parallel is also strained. 
Portia asks what men have been received by Brutus that night; Belvidera 
inquires concerning the ‘‘wretches” to whom she was delivered the previous 
night. Leoni’s page references are to his own translation, which I have not 
seen. 


. 
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Again, the influence of the scene in which Cassius tempts Brutus 
is marked in the similar scene of the temptation of Jaffier by Pierre, 
but it appears unlikely that Otway was indebted to Brutus’ protest 
against the conspirators taking an oath (Julius Caesar, 11, i, 114-140) 
for Jaffier’s remonstrance, when Pierre would swear him to secrecy: 


When thou woulds’t bind me, is there need of 
oaths? 


u, ii (Thornton, 111, 29) 
Brutus philosophizes for twenty-seven lines; Jaffier utters a cry from 
the heart to his dearest friend. In one instance the parallel seems 
decidedly forced. At their midnight meeting, Pierre, knowing that 
creditors have driven Belvidera from her home, asks Jaffier con- 
cerning her whereabouts. After disclosing that he has “lodg’d her 
privately,” Jaffier exclaims: 
If thou woulds’t have me fit to hear good 
counsel 
Speak not of Belvidera— 
1, ii Thornton, m1, 28)*7 
In like fashion, according to Leoni, Brutus, having informed Cassius 
of Portia’s death, begs him 


Speak no more of her. 
Julius Caesar, rv, iii, 157 


Leoni goes on tc comment: 


La quale scena, mirabile pare, quanto (per cosi dire) alla fisonomia, essersi 
avuto a modello da Otway nel disegno di questa.** 


Since the circumstances under which Jaffier and Brutus speak are so 
dissimilar and the phrasing of their requests so commonplace, the 
reader is not inclined to share Leoni’s opinion. Nevertheless, it is of 
interest to find the Shakespearian quality of the play being studied 
at this date by an Italian. It is surprising, though, in view of the fact 
that Leoni had translated Othello in 1814, that he fails to remark on 
the hint of Othello at the opening of Venice Preserved. For the aged 
senator Priuli, like Brabantio, had lost his daughter to a guest and 
favorite in his home. 

* Leoni, pp. 49-50. 

‘7 Leoni’s translation of this passage, p. 28, reads: 

Ma se ti @ caro 
Che al sermon tuo per me si 


presti orecchio, 
Pid non parlar di lei. 


* Leoni, p. 49. 
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Italian authors cited in connection with passages from the play 
are Dante, Ariosto, Alfieri, and Parini.*® Leoni’s only comment on 
Otway’s manner appears in the note which follows Jaffier’s apos- 
trophe to “Woman, lovely woman,” (“Femmina senza ugual!’’) 
spoken after Belvidera has given him touching proof of her loyalty.*° 
Per bella e ingegnosa che apparisca quest’apostrofe al bel sesso, dir non saprei 


nondimeno sino a qual segno in bocca di un uomo appassionato e infelicissimo 
potra esser trovata opportuna.™ 


Remarks on Otway’s treatment of his source appear in the ap- 
pendix on conspiracies which follow the notes. Leoni considers the 
Spanish conspiracy to be the most remarkable in history with respect 
to scope, the means adopted, and the persons invelved. After dis- 
cussing these matters, he goes on to say that Otway, in view of the 
dishonorable nature of the plot, had done wisely in introducing 
numerous changes and in weaving Belvidera into his design. For 
senza gli affanni di Belvidera e di Jaffier e senza che questi alla fine perisse, 
come appunto (benché in diversa guisa da quella che nell’istoria é narrata) 
lo fa perire il tragico inglese, un tal fatto non offrirebbe né circostanza di grave 
momento, né intreécio, capace di allettare un valente scrittore a porlo in 
iscena. Tanto giova spesse volte l’ingegno a far nascere da avvenimenti, 
inabili a primo aspetto a destarla!® 


Here, then, as in his Prefatory Note, Leoni pays tribute to Otway’s 
skill as a dramatist. As he was frank to admit, his work, because of 
omissions and modifications, was not to be regarded, strictly speak- 
ing, as a translation. In addition, his version, as we have seen, lacks 
the intensity and eloquence of the original, for Leoni failed to re- 
produce what Noel has called “the intense furnace-breath”’ of Ot- 
way’s passion. Yet his adaptation, far superior to the French of La 
Place, served to introduce to his countrymen a play whose subject 
matter was of peculiar interest. His volume, moreover, is notable 
for his detailed comparison of Saint-Réal and Otway and for his 
study of Otway’s indebtedness to Julius Caesar. 

JEANNETTE FELLHEIMER 


New Haven, Connecticut 


4 Notes 3, 5, 19 and 24, and 35. For the reference to Dante, see above, 
p. 9, note 35. For the reference to Alfieri’s La Congiura de’ Pazzi, see above, 
p. 11, note 43. 

5° Thornton, m1, 23; Leoni, pp. 21-22. 

5 Leoni, p. 26. 

8 Leoni, p. 179. 


THE LONG-LOST INSTRUZIONE DEL MODO 
DEL GIUOCARE IL CALCIO A I GIOVANI 
NOBILI FIORENTINI OF 1739 


FOREWORD 


N HIS Discorsi accademici (Florence, 1733), 111, 36-37 (‘‘Discorso 

12’”’) A. M. Salvini attributes to his brother Settimio Alessandro 
a treatise or tractate on calcio fiorentino with the above title.’ This 
has long been reckoned as an irretrievably lost work,? perhaps never 
actually printed. But this has now almost miraculously turned up 
in printed form and by a happy chain of circumstance can now be 
printed in full. 

The story of the discovery or rediscovery of this precious item 
may be briefly recited. In 1939 the present writer noticed the title 
in an English bookseller’s catalogue and immediately wrote for it, 
but it had been sold “to someone on the Continent” before my order 
got in. Several weeks later I received word from my friend Professor 
Erwin Mehl of the Hochschulinstitut fiir Leibesiibungen at Vienna 
that he had been the lucky purchaser; Professor Mehl is now the 
possessor of this unicum. In the autumn of 1940, thanks to the kind 
offices of the German Ministry of Education (Reichserziehungs- 
ministerium) and the German Embassy at Washington, D. C., Pro- 
fessor Mehl was able to send me photostats of this quarto pamphlet 
of eight pages, published in Florence in 1739 by the Grand-ducal 
Printing-house. The text below has been printed directly from the 
photostats, with the silent correction of two or three trifling mis- 
prints. This present edition, accordingly, assures the preservation 
of a work which will ever be of interest to students of calcio and 
Italian cultural history not only in the United States but perhaps 
especially in Italy. The pages in the original text are given in the 
square brackets. 

In my forthcoming Traditional Florentine Football I shall include a 
translation of the Jnstruzione together with translations of other im- 
portant calcio treatises, but for the moment a few notes will suffice 
to make the text essentially meaningful to the present readers. The 
Instruzione takes up successively and succinctly* the main duties | 

1 See Italica, x1x (1942), 19 and n. 109. 

* Alfredo Lensi, J! gioco del calcio fiorentino (Florence, 1931-IX), p. 6, top: 


‘introvabile . . . perché l’uso ne ha distrutto tutti gli esemplari.’’. 
* Far less fully, of course, than in the classic Discorso of Giovanni de’ Bardi; 


see Italica, loc. cit., pp. 2 ff. 


| 
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of the players on a calcio team:‘ the Innanzi or Rushers (elsewhere 
often called Corridori) (pp. 15-17, below), the Tenitori di palla or 
Ball-Keepers (pp. 17-18, below),5 the Sconciatori diritti or Odd 
Interferers (pp. 18-19, below),* the Sconciatori traverst or Even 
Interferers (p. 19, below), the Datori innanzi or Forward 
Strikers (pp. 19-20, beicw), and the Datori addietro or Back Strikers 
(p. 20, below). The terminal barriers (steccati) are here specifi- 
cally defined as ‘‘di S. Croce,” referring to the church-end of the 
Piazza, and “‘quelli della Fonte” (p. 16, below), referring to the fine 
fountain at the opposite end of the square (see Lensi, Plate VIII). 
The concluding paragraph (p. 20, below) suggests that the Ms. of the 
Instruzione may have turned up somewhat accidentally but oppor- 
tunely. This last point almost certainly refers in some way to the 
so-called ultimo calcio of 1739.7 
TEXT 

[3] PRIMIERAMENTE dird di quelli, che deono fare da Innanzi: 

la loro funzione é di condurre il pallone a poco a poco, quando 
tra’ piedi lo avranno, e non mai dargli calci con possanza, poiché 
questo sarebbe di gran danno, e massimamente nella congiuntura di 
essere agli steccati i Contrari di quelli per far la Caccia, che veden- 
dolo uscire dalla truppa agevolmente, con maestrevol mano fara !a 
Caccia il Datore senza intoppo veruno: ma bisogna quando sono 


‘ On the technical terms in general, see briefly Italica, loc. cit., p. 7, n. 29, 
and p. 10, n. 39. : 

5 Though no direct statement is made to this effect I am constrained to 
understand here a new playing position or positions (two tenitori are as- 
sumed), not mentioned in earlier works on the game. The alternate possibility 
is that this term merely defines the specialized or temporary function of some 
two otherwise unidentified players, Datori, say. But I regard this as unlikely. 

* The significance of diritto and traverso as used here becomes clear from a 
glance at the diagram of the game given in Pietro Bini’s Memorie (Italica, 
loc. cit., p. 3—this work is not at all rare). In the standard line-up five Scon- 
ciatori are disposed immediately behind the front line of ihree squads (Qua- 
driglie) composed of five Innanzi each. Three of the Sconciatori are directly 
behind these three squads, evenly spaced across the breadth of the field (the 
Piazza Santa Croce); these are my numerically “Odd Interferers’’ (counting 
either from the lato di muro or di fossa). Alternating with these are the other 
two of the five, hence “even’’ (being nos. 2 and 4 in a series 1-5); their position 
is behind but, of course, “between” the squads, irnrelation to which they are 
“oblique” or traversi and not “straight behind” as is the case of the “Odd 
Interferers.’’ Easy enough to explain, diritto and traverso cannot be conven- 
iently translated into English, hence the numerical, though completely 
unambiguous, renderings “‘odd”’ and “even.” 

7 See Italica, loc. cit., p. 20. 
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quasi perdenti, che abbiano l’occhio alla palla, e ciascuno cerchi 
d’ essere avvantaggiato degli Sconciatori, acciocché uscendo punto 
punto fuori dalla Quadriglia, possano correr la palla, ed esser pronti 
ad impedire a i Datori, che la prendano, e cosi in quella guisa ven- 
gono a rimettere il perduto Campo; e dandosi il caso, che dagli 
steccati di 8. Croce pervenissero a quelli della Fonte, potranno i 
detti Innanzi tener ciascuno i lor Contrari, facendo, dird cosi da 
Sconciatori, acciocché se la palla sortisse da i fitti piedi fuore, non 
potessero quelli romper la medesima a i Datori colla libera carriera, 
che fossero per fare; perd ognuno tenga stretto quanto pud, che di 
li a non molto la vedranno naturalmente venir fuori, ed il Datore 
far la Caccia. Il modo di romper le palle si é questo: fa di bisogno, 
che tutti quei cinque Innanzi di ciascuna Quadriglia sieno d’ accordo 
a romperle, ed é facilissimo. Due di quelli i pid forti vadano, che uno 
allo Sconciatore dritto, e l’altro a quello di traverso per la linea dritta 
a investirlo, ed occupare in somma tutta la sua persona in quello, 
ma se anderanno paurosi colla lor vita costeggiando non faranno 
nulla, perocché quelli Sconciatori pareranno, non solo que’ primi 
due, ma il resto della Quadriglia tutta senza scomodo veruno; ma 
se faranno quello che ho detto, que’ tre innanzi Corridori potranno 
passare verso il Datore con andare colle pugna avanti parandosi il 
viso, e rompendo la palla nel tempo appunto, che quello sara per 
dare; e se non faranno breccia, cerchino subito di tornare ve- [4] 
locemente in Quadriglia, se non vogliono dalli Sconciatori patir 
naufragio di toccare solennissime pugna. Di poi si dee avvertire, che 
tutte le palle non sono da corrersi, massimamente quelle, che si 
vedono andar per aria forzate; che molti ce ne sono, che le corrono 
scemando le lor forze, che in congiunture poi di palle, che dien tempo, 
son gid sfegatati, ed in conseguenza non possano adempire i loro 
defiderj, né il loro ufficio. Non si deono mescolar mai coll’ altre 
Quadriglie, ma ognuna di esse giocare da per se, e staceata; poiché 
se la palla sara nella Quadriglia della fossa, quella del mezzo non 
dee accorrervi in ajuto, se non vi accorressero i suoi Contrarj; allora 
muovansi tutti a quella volta, ma se saranno soli, certamente res- 
terebbe spogliato quel posto, che vuol dire se la palla in quel luogo 
andasse i Contrari innanzi potrebbero correr la piazza tutta senza 
impedimento veruno: percid é necessario stieno a i loro posti segui- 
tando di mano in mano, o innanzi, o indietro, dove la palla si ritro- 
vera alle due Quadriglie traverse, ed in tal guisa faranno buon giuoco, 
e sara un bel vedere da i Circostanti; e s’ intenda, che quello che ho 
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detto della Quadriglia di mezzo, segua il medesimo dell’ altre due. 
Quando poi avranno perduto tutto il Campo, e che e’saranno giunti 
agli steccati, mi pare, che qui faccia di bisogno, che tutti dieno 
aiuto. Deono anche star cauti di tener sempre il pugno serrato, 
poiché si potrebbe dare il caso, che il pallone venisse all’impensata 
di posta in faccia loro, e quelli per ripararsi prontamente il colpo non 
saranno lesti a serrare il pugno per ripararlo, ma pid sbalorditi, che 
altro, colla mano aperta lo ributteranno in alto, talché con disgusto 
loro sentiranno gridare dalla contraria parte, fallo fallo. Osser- 
veranno quando la palla da tempo a corrersi, e subito movansi colla 
carriera avanti che sia per aria arrivata dove si ritrovano a i loro 
posti, che se poi voglian tardare, e risolversi quando il Datore con- 
trario |’ ha gid quasi presa nelle mani, non faranno nulla, e sara 
nell’ istessa maniera di quelle palle forzate, che sopra ho detto. Ci 
vuole in conseguenza, siccome in tutte le cose di questo mondo, 
flem- [5] ma, e correre a tempo. Altro non mi pare di dover ragionare 
intorno agl’Innanzi. Ora dird di quei due, che tengan conto della 
palla. 

Il loro posto non é limitato, ma deono stare dove torna loro pid 
acconcio, ed il proprio sarebbe di stare ambedue alla Quadriglia del 
muro; nel cominciamento di batter la palla, poiché questi faranno a 
gara chi prima di essi pud prenderla, quando fuori delle mani del 
Pallaio sara uscita: e dandosi la congiuntura d’esser pil pronto 
quello, che dee andare alla volta di 8. Croce, potra subito chinarsi; 
ed attraversarla sette, o otto braccia verso il popolo, per la qual cosa 
avendo avanti l’intelligenza gl’Innanzi suoi di primo lancio vi accor- 
reranno, e si verra facilmente ad acquistare gran Campo. Se poi non 
giovera per esser Contrari di quella Quadriglia pid forti, avendo 
questi riacquistato, non solo il perduto Campo, ma avvantaggiatosi, 
potra detto tenitor di palla adoperarsi di cavar fuori la medesima 
il pid presto che pud, con gettarsi in terra sopra ad essa, e striscian- 
dola alla Quadriglia di mezzo, dove saranno, ponghiamo caso, i suoi 
migliori Innanzi. In somma la sua Carica si é sempre di buttarsi a 
nuoto in qualsisia Quadriglia per cavarla, e di attraversarla a que’ 
suoi che egli vedra stare uniti, e pid attenti alle loro operazioni. 
Dee ancora avvertire di non buttar mai la palla quando egli é per 
terra per la linea diritta, poiché non darebbe tempo agl’Innanzi 
suoi di potervi giugnere dove ella fusse, essendo subito pronti a 
prenderla i Datori innanzi dell’ avversa parte. Quando poi perver- 
ranno agli steccati di 8S. Croce, e che deva cavar la palla per far la 
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Caccia, fa di mestieri, che il tenitor di palla si sforzi di chiappar la 
medesima, e non gettarla, come sopra ho detto, di traverso, ma per 
la linea diritta, poiché, come quella, che da un punto all’altro, fa la 
pid corta, dA men tempo ad impedirla, che quella di traverso. 
Venghiamo adesso a ragionare de i tre diritti Sconciatori alle 
Quadriglie. 

Fa di mestieri, che sieno scelti i pid gagliardi; la loro funzione é 
di mai non impegnarsi nelle Quadriglie, con rifi- [6] larsi addosso a 
uno di quelli Innanzi, poiché cid dard largo campo agli altri di 
passare a i Datori, ma bisogna se vogliono fare il loro giuoco, che 
osservino di tener tutti in questa guisa, adoperarsi di cedere addietro 
un passo, 0 due, e dipoi andare avanti parando questo, e quello, e li 
non serve una, o due volte, reiterarlo moltissime, perché si viene 
cedendo a pigliar campo, ed acquistar forza, durando in somma 
meno fatica di quella dell’ impegnarsi; quando poi osserveranno 
l’'unitezza degli Innanzi avversari, stando un folto drappello de’ 
medesimi conducendo con maestrevoli piedi, e di palmo in palmo di 
terreno avanzando il pallone, allora non pare, che il buono Scon- 
ciatore gli lasci proseguire avanti la loro funzione, ma anzi, ch’ ei 
subito vi accorra sbaragliandogli con gli urti, mettendogli in iscom- 
piglio, ed in somma troncando il loro disegno, con far passare la 
palla tra le sue gambe ai Datori suoi. Non si dee mai affaticare il 
buono Sconciatore, quando vede correr certe palle a i contrari In- 
nanzi, che fermamente sa, non esser atti ad impedirla, poiché se la 
palla andera per aria forzata, in tal caso a dirittura potra lasciar 
passare quanti Innanzi voglian correrla, non potendo essi mai con- 
cluder nulla, venendosi fortemente a straccare, ma se poi la detta 
palla non sara forzata, mirandola d’alta misura poggiare al Cielo, 
allora potranno impedire la carriera. Che se non facessero cid po- 
trebbe risultare gran danno a lor confusione. Dipoi dee star cauto a 
quello, che dalla sua tien conto della detta palla, vedendo gettarsi a 
nuoto in qualsisia quadriglia per adoperarsi a cavar la medesima, 
fa di bisogno che lo difenda, giacché egli pid non si pud difendere 
dagl’insulti, che gli potessero sovrastare, o di pugni, o di calci, che 
per lo pid par che ne patisca l’incomodo. Abbiano sempre premura 
di tener dentro in Quadriglia i Contrari innanzi alla dirittura della 
palla dove ella si ritrova, e se la medesima venisse impetuosa di 
punta tra piedi loro, certamente guadagneranno pit a lasciarla 
passare a’suoi Datori addietro, che fermarla quivi tra’vicini piedi 
de’ contrari Innanzi, e finalmente giunti che saranno agli steccati [7] 
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da qualunque banda per far la caccia, deono ingegnarsi di fare ogni 
lor possa per tenere stretti a i detti steccati i lor nemici, acciocché se 
fossero fuori delli Sconciatori, e che la palla di quivi sortisse, potreb- 
bero agevolmente guadagnare in un baleno il campo perduto. Che 
se opereranno conforme ho detto di ben serrargli, non andra guari, 
che naturalmente sortira la palla fuori, ed immediatamente carpen- 
dola il buon Datore senza titubare degl’ Innanzi contrari, che sieno 
per rompergliele, fara la desiata Caccia. Eccoci dunque brevemente 
a discorrere de i due Sconciatori traversi. 

Questi sieno piuttosto di scarza vita, e ben robusti, poiché egli 
hanno ad esser pronti al riparamento de’ suoi diritti Sconciatori, ed 
anco in congiunture di correr la piazza tutta, e s’ intendano questi 
far le medesime operazion de i tre suddetti; é ben vero, che mi sembra 
agli occhi miei pit facile la lor funzione in qualche parte, massima- 
mente in quella di venire i Corridori innanzi alla volta loro tutti 
paurosi colle lor vite costeggianti, che vuol dire non vi bisogna la 
forza per ritenergli, ma solo serve in certo modo un sol dito per 
impedirgli quello, che hanno gia Cisegnato. Or venghiamo a’ quattro 
Datori innanzi. 

Ancora questi deono essere i pit forti de i Datori addietro; nel 
caso spesso, ch’ ei si ritrovano quando la palla va a cadere in mano 
al Datore addietro, sien pronti a fargli seudo davanti, con assicurarlo 
dall’ impeto de’ Corridori innanzi; dipoi non si dee mai con iscomodo 
ripigliar la palla, tirandosi indietro molti passi, o pure fare un salto 
per averla, o si vero giugnere allato al suo Compagno per levargliele, 
talché si veda in un subito quattro mani insieme, e niuna di esse lo 
prenda, imbrogliandosi fra di loro, che é un giocare bruttissimo, e 
pericolosissimo di perder tutta la piazza, perd stieno bene avvertiti, 
ed abbiano acuta vista, perloché mirando la palla per aria, devon 
subito con veloce pensiero riflettere, se venga a loro comoda, o 
scomoda: se tale, la lascino al Datore addietro, con fargli cenno 
venga avanti a prenderla, e subito a quello si parino davanti per 
bene assicurarlo della [8] sua data; ed in tal forma il giuoco non sara 
pericoloso, come quello dell’ imbrogliarsi: inoltre non sien mai dub- 
biosi di andare a palle, o di posta, o di aspettarle al balzo, ma sieno 
risoluti di fermare il pensiero, come pit tornerad loro in acconcio; 
quando poi e’saranno per far la Caccia, mi pare di vedergli tutti con 
un vivo desiderio di eseguirne |’intento, ed affoltandofi con impa- 
zienza fanno si, che pervenuta loro nelle mani da una forte paura son 
presi, che non abbiano i contrarj Innanzi a levargliela, e cosi presto 
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presto con maniera sconcia le danno, potendo di gran lunga tra- 
passare gli steccati, e pure per lo pit ella si rimira, che non si dilunga, 
che poche braccia, facendo allora il popolo tutto le fischiate con 
rammarico loro; sicché ci vuol flemma, ed in tal congiuntura giovano 
assai gli scansi di vita per liberarsi dal pericolo grande, che loro 
sovrasta dal contrario Innanzi, e seguendo in tal forma, uno si ac- 
comodera col braccio sciolto alla data della palla, talché vedrannola 
escir fuori di posta dagli steccati, ed in somma ne avranno gli ap- 
plausi universali da tutto il popolo. 

Tempo é di ragionare alla perfine de i tre Datori addietro, i quali 
deono essere scelti di sciolta vita, e di gran gamba, poiché ritrovan- 
dosi eglino lontani dagli altri, fa di bisogno che s’avanzino con 
veloce carriera per dare alla palla, quasi al pari de’ Datori innanzi, 
e se vedano la medesima per aria, e che il Datore innanzi non possa 
se non con iscomodo prenderla, allora gridi mia mia, e dandosi il 
caso, che di lungi vedessero comparire un Innanzi per rompergliela 
colle sua pugna avanti, potra benissimo chi sia di loro acchiappare 
il tempo, ed arrivato che fosse sguittire col capo di sotto le braccia, 
e dare alla detta palla nel tempo appunto, che egli fosse passato, 
non potendosi dall’ impeto grande di sua carriera rattenere, ed in 
altra forma potrebbe usare con uno di quelli scansi di vita, che sopra 
ho accennato; e questo del giuoco non solo e un’avanzamento, ma 
un rifiorimento del medesimo, facendone in un subito spiccar |’ap- 
plauso de’ circostanti. [9] 

Tra le Memorie, che si ritrovano del nobilissimo giuoco del Calcio, 
esercitato per divertimento dalla nobile Gioventi Fiorentina, @ stata 
ritrovata la presente Instruzione, la quale ora si é stimato opportuno 
di dare alla luce delle stampe, acciocché da essa ammestrati quei 
Giovani Cavalieri, che in questo giuoco si esercitano, possa farlo con 
maggior facilita, e con quelle regole, che pid bello lo rendono, e pid 


dilitevole. 


Francis P. Macown, Jr. 


Harvard University 


ITALIAN CULTURE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


‘THE importance of eighteenth-century magazines in the study of 

the rise and growth of American civilization has been almost 
completely over-looked by students of our colonial period. The neg- 
lect of this important source of information explains why little or 
nothing is known concerning foreign cultural influences, including 
the Italian, in eighteenth-century America. Yet a careful study of 
these magazines would give us not only a more accurate picture 
than we now have of the state of American culture in the decades 
that preceded and followed our Revolution, but also precise informa- 
tion on the extent to which American literature of the period was 
influenced by European writers. 

In an effort to determine to what extent Italian culture was known 
in America during the eighteenth century, the author has examined 
no less than ninety of the more important literary and political re- 
views, magazines, and newspapers of the period for various years. 
While the majority of these periodicals were published in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, the author, in his desire to present a more 
comprehensive view of the picture, has also consulted reviews and 
gazettes published in other cities, e.g., Baltimore, Md., Richmond 
and Alexandria, Va., Charleston, 8. C., Worcester and Salem, Mass., 
Concord, N. H., Rutland and Fairhaven, Vt., Danbury, Conn., 
Albany and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Newark, Elizabethtown, Wood- 
bridge, and New Brunswick, N. J. The titles of the magazines and 
the years for which each one was consulted either at the New York 
Public Library or at the Library of Columbia University, follow:' 
Boston—American Apollo (1792); American Herald (1782*, 1783*, 1784*, 

1785*, 1786, 1787*, 1788); American Magazine and Historical Chronicle 
(1743-1746); American Herald or Boston Evening Post (T, & J. Fleet) 
(1746, 1748, 1749, 1750*, 1751, 1752*, 1753*, 1754-1775); Evening Post 
and General Advertiser (1782, 1783); Gazette and Country Journal 
(1755-1758, 1759*, 1760*, 1761-1789, 1791-1798); Boston Magazine 
(1783-1786); News Letter (1704-1708, 1711-1720, 1730-1750); Weekly 
Magazine (1743); Christian History (1743, 1744); Columbian Phenix and 


Boston Review (1800); Gentlemen and Ladies Town and Country 
Magazine (1789*, 1790*); The Independent Chronicle and Universal 


1 The subtitles of the magazines and newspapers have been omitted. 
Enough of each title has been given to permit of ready identification. 
* The files for these years at the New York Public Library and at the 


Columbia University Library are incomplete. 
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Advertiser (1776-1786, 1788-1800); Massachusetts Gazette (1785-1788) ; 
Massachusetts Magazine or Monthly Museum of Knowledge and Ra- 
tional Entertainment (1789-1796); New England Weekly Journal (1728, 
1730, 1733, 1734*, 1738*, 1740*); Nightingale, or A Melange de Littera- 
ture (May to August 1796); Royal American Magazine (1774). 


New York City—American Magazine (1769, 1787, 1788); American Moral 


and Sentimental Magazine (1797); Christian Pocket Library (1796*); 
Free Universal Magazine (1793*); The Herald: a Gazette for the Country 
(1794-1797); The Independent Reflector (Nov. 1752 to Nov. 1753); 
Instructor (1755); Medical Repository (1798-1800) Monthly Magazine 
and American Review (1799-1800); Monthly Military Repository (1796, 
1797); Daily Advertiser (1785-1795); Evening Post (Henry De Forcest) 
(1744-1751); Gazette (Bradford) (1726-1728, 1730-1731, 1733-1736, 
1738-1740, 1741, 1744); Gazette (W. Weyman) (1759-1767); Gazette and 
Weekly Mercury (1752-1778, 1780-1783); Gazette Mercury (1770-1771, 
1773); Gazette or Weekly Post Boy (1747-1773); Journal and Patriotic 
Register (1790-1793); Journal or General Advertiser (John Holt) (1766- 
1799, 1794,* 1795*); Journal or the Weekly Register (Greenleaf) (1785-— 
1790); Magazine or Literary Repository (1790-1797); Mercury (Hugh 
Gaine) (1752-1783) (1752*) In 1768 title changed to New York Gazette 
and Weekly Mercury; Missionary Magazine (1800); Morning Post 
(Morton and Horner) (1783,* 1785*);; Weekly Journal (Zenger) (1733-— 
1751, 1748,* 1749,* 1750,* 1751);* Weekly Magazine (1795-1797); 
Weekly Post Boy (1744—45); Spectator (1797-1800); Theological Maga- 
zine (1796-1799); Weekly Post Boy or New York Gazette (1743-1745, 


1747-1772 (1770,* 1771,* 1772).* 


Philadelphia—American Magazine (1769); American Monthly Review (1795); 


American Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for the British Colonies 
(Oct. 1757 to Oct. 1758); American Museum, or Repository of Ancient 
and Modern Fugitive Pieces, etc. Prose and Poetical (1787-1792, 1798) 
Discontinued in 1792; resumed in 1798; American Universal Magazine 
(1797, 1798, four vols.); American Weekly Mercury (1719-1724, 1728— 
1731, 1733-1736, 1738-1741, 1743, 1745); Freeman’s Journal, or North 
American Intelligencer (1781-88); Gazette of the United States and 
Daily Evening Advertiser (1789-1800, 1795*), General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle (1741); Lady’s Magazine and Repository of Enter- 
taining Knowledge (1792); Literary Museum, or Monthly Magazine 
(1797); Looker-on (March 1792 to Feb. 1794); Pennsylvania Evening 
Post (1776, 1779-1782); Pennsylvania Gazette (Franklin & Meredith) 
(1729-1730, 1735-1760); (Franklin & Hall) (1761-1795, 1798,* 1799*); 


-Pennsylvania Gazette (Hall & Sellers) (1788-1789); Pennsylvania Jour- 


nal and Weekly Advertiser (1774-1777; 1779-1788) Publication sus- 
pended Nov. 27, 1776 and resumed Jan. 29, 1777 continuing to Sept. 17, 
1777 when it suspended again to Dec. 1778; Pennsylvania Magazine, or 
American Month!y Museum (1775, 1776); Pennsylvania Packet, or the 
General Advertiser (1771-1776, 1778-1793); Monthly Magazine (1798); 
United States Magazine: a Repository of History, Politics and Litera- 
ture (1779); Weekly Magazine of Original Essays (1798-1799). 


Albany, N. Y.—Gazette (1790, 1791, 1794). 
Baltimore, Md.—Weekly Magazine (May 1800 to May 1801); Child of Pallas 


Devoted Mostly to the Belles Lettres (1800); Federal Intelligencer and 


_ Baltimore Daily Gazette (1795); Maryland Journal and Baltimore Ad- 


vertisement (1779,* 1773, 1776-1778, 1784-1789, 1790, 1791). 
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Elizabethtown, N. J.—Christian’s, Scholar’s and Farmer’s Magazine (1789- 
1790). 

Richmond, Virginia—National Magazine (1799); Virginia Gazette and Rich- 
mond Chronicle (1791, 1794, 1795,* 1796*); Virginia Gazette and General 
Advertiser (1791-1792, 1794-1800). 


Woodbridge, N. J.—New American Magazine (1759-60). 

New Papert N. J.—New Jersey Magazine and Monthly Advertiser (Feb. 

Concord, N. H.—New Star (1797). 

Danbury, Conn.—Religious Monitor, or Theological Scales (1798). 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Rural Casket (1798). 

~ Vt.—Republican Magazine, or Repository of Political Truths 
Rutland, Vt.—Rural Magazine, or Vermont Repository (June and Aug. 1795). 

Salem, Mass.—Gazette (1781-1785). 

Charleston, S. C-—South Carolina Weekly Museum (1797). 

Newark, N. J.—United States Magazine (July 1794). 


Alexandria, Va.—Virginia Gazette and Alexandria Advertiser (Aug. 29, 
1793); Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser (1791-1792, 1794-1800). 


Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Magazine (April to Aug. 1787). 


While the results of the study are disappointing inasmuch as they 
show that Italian culture was not widely known in America during 
the eighteenth century, they are not surprising if we recall that there 
_ were many among the intellectual elite of the period with no knowl- 
edge at all of any foreign language, with the possible exception of 
French. It is true that the gazettes and newspapers, as far back as 
1747, published advertisements to the effect that the Italian language 
was “expeditiously and correctly” taught in New York in a private 
school and that similar schools existed at about the same time in 
other cities; it is also true that a professorship of Italian was estab- 
lished as early as 1779 at the College of William and Mary, but the 
study of the language lagged, and from the point of view of numbers 
of students it ranked below the other major foreign languages.’ 
Lorenzo Da Ponte, visiting New York for the first time in 1805, 
concluded within a few days of his arrival that there was as little 
known in that city of the Italian language and literature as of the 
language and literature of Turkey or China. A decade later, George 
Ticknor, who was then in Boston, found it not only difficult to obtain 
a copy of Dante’s Divine Comedy, but altogether impossible to get 


? Howard R. Marraro, The teaching of Italian in American in the eight- 
eenth century. The Modern Language Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1940, 
xxv, 120-125. 
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help in reading it.* It should be pointed out, however, that from time 
to time the masterpieces of Italian literature in the original were 
available. In 1790 James Rivington advertised the sale in his book- 
shop in New York City of well-known Italian grammars and dic- 
tionaries and of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata, Guarini’s Il Pastor Fido, Dante’s La Divina Commedia, 
Pulci’s Il Morgante Maggiore, and the Opere by Metastasio.* 

In general, however, not only was there scant interest, among the 
general public, in Italian works in the original language, but there 
seems to have been very little effort exerted to make them available 
in English translations. Except for several poems and prose works 
published in American magazines, there was a dearth of American 
translations of Italian masterpieces. Only three Italian books were 
translated and published in America before 1800, and none of the 
three, which moreover appeared with English introductions, dealt 
with literature. They were: Niccolo Balbani’s The Italian Convert 
(1751), Cesare Beccaria’s An Essay on Crimes and Punishments' 
(1773), and Luigi Cornaro’s The Probable Way of Attaining a Long 
and Healthful Life (1788). Though several editions of the three works 
appeared in America before the turn of the century, the great 
masterpieces of Italian literature remained generally unknown. We 
must come to the nineteenth century before we find any of the 
masterpieces of Italian literature translated into English and pub- 
lished in America. The first edition of Dante printed in America 
was Cary’s translation in 1822, while the first of the many transla- 
tions of Boccaccio’s Decameron was not seen until 1850! Some other 
Italian literary masterpieces fared better, however. An American 
edition of a selection of Petrarch’s sonnets and odes appeared in 
1809, which is also the date of the American issue of Mrs. Dobson’s 
translation of De Sade’s Life of Petrarch. Under the title of The 
Enchanted Lake of the Fairy Morgana (1806), Richard Alsop® trans- 
lated a portion of Francesco Berni’s Orlando Innamorato. Tasso’s 

’ Theodore W. Koch, Dante in America: a historical and bibliographical 


study. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Mass., May 
19, 1896. Boston, 1898, 7. 

* Marraro, The teaching of Italian, etc. 123. 

5’ This work was published in serial in the Worchester Magazine, Feb. 23, 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27, May 4, 11, 25, June 15, 29, Aug. 3, 
1786. pp. 10-11, 18-19, 27-28, 34-35, 44-45, 51-53, 60-61, 67, 74-75, 82-83, 
90-91, 98-99, 114-115, 138-139, 154-155, 191-192. 

* Richard Alsop (1761-1815), a satirist poet and a member of the coterie 
known as the “Hartford Wits.”’ He published also translations from the Italian 


of Monti. 
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Jerusalem Delivered appeared in 1810; Della Casa’s Galateo in 1811; 
Cellini’s The Life in 1812; Machiavelli’s The Art of War in 1815; and 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso in 1816. 

A factor which contributed to this general lack of interest in the 
Italian language and literature was the almost complete absence of 
Italian emigration to America and of American travel in Italy. For 
example, in 1790, of the two largest cities of America—New York 
and Philadelphia—the former had only about twenty Italians listed 
in the city directory and the latter not more than eight.? The few 
Americans who visited Italy during the century were chiefly in- 
terested in studying the country’s monuments, art, and antiquities, 
in the courses offered by academies of design and painting; they gave 
but little or no attention to Italian literature, either classical or 
contemporary.® 

It has seemed appropriate to classify this bibliography into the 
following seven headings: (1) articles on Italian literature; (2) trans- 
lations-poetry; (3) translations-prose; (4) translations of Latin 
works by Italian authors; (5) literary imitations in English; (6) art; 
(7) historical, juridical, and social sciences. 

On the basis of the research conducted, it seems safe to conclude 
that there was practically no interest in Italian literature and culture 
in America until after the close of the Revolutionary War. In 1783 
appeared the first of the five articles dealing with Italian literary 
topics. They were for the most part superficial in content and showed 
a limited appreciation of the value and importance of Italian litera- 
ture. They dealt only with the major authors: Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso. 

Only two translations of Italian poems were published in American 
magazines before the Revolution: one by an anonymous author on 
an historical episode; the other by Vivaldi. From 1787 to the close 
of the century, several translations of poems by Italians were pub- 
lished: Bertini, Dante, Zappi, Tassoni, Metastasio, and several 
anonymous and unidentified authors. Metastasio seems to have 
been the favorite, since three of his poems were translated. It is 


7 See, Marraro, Italo-Americans in eighteenth-century New York. New 
York History, Cooperstown, N. Y., July 1940, xx1, 316-323; and Italo- 
Americans in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century. Pennsylvania History, 
Phil., July 1940, vir, 159-166. 

* Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini in his Come gli americani scoprirono I’ Italia 
(1933) records only eight Americans who sojourned in the peninsula during 
the second half of the century. 
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significant to note, in this connection, that there was more interest 
in the lesser poets or in the minor works of the major writers than 
there was in the great masterpieces of Italian literature. 

As for Italian prose, only the English translations of two moral 
tales by Francesco Soave were published. 

The translation of a letter by Petrarch and of a poem by Politian 
were the only Latin works by Italian authors published in American 
magazines of the period. 

Four imitations of Italian comedies and dramas were presented on 
the American stage from 1787 to 1800. There was also published, 
during this period, an anecdote on the Venetian stage. 

Of the vast domain of Italian art, nothing was published except 
two versions of the same anecdote dealing with Michelangelo! 

Except for an article on the Machiavelian philosophy of state 
which appeared in 1769, nothing was known in the field of Italian 
historical, juridical, and social sciences, until after the Revolution. 
After 1787, interest in these fields increased slightly with the publica- 
tion of an article by John Adams dealing extensively with Machia- 
velli’s Discourses upon the first decade of Livy. This was followed by 
articles on the concise history of Rome, and anecdotes on the his- 
torian Guicciardini, Magliabechi, and Filangieri. 


1. ARTICLES ON ITALIAN LITERATURE 


. Extracts from the history of modern Europe: the progress of society 
in Europe from the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Freeman’s Journal or the North American Intelligencer, 
Phil., Dec. 17, 1783, m1, 1; Jan. 7, 1784, m1, 1-2. 

Contains brief and most superficial notes on Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
eaccio, Ariosto and Tasso. 

D’Israeli, Isaac. An account of the manner in which the gondolieri of Venice 
sing the stanzas of Tasso. New York Magazine, March 1796, n.s., 1, 
133-134. 

The description was obtained from the second volume of D’Israeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature: consisting of anecdotes, characters, sketches and 
observations, literary, critical and historical. London, 1791, 2 vols. De- 
scribes the effect of the plaintive singing by Venetian gondoliers of pas- 
sages from Ariosto and Tasso. 

. Effect of Petrarch’s poetry on an old blind man. Weekly Magazine, 


Phil., June 9, 1798, 176-177. 

Taken from the Italian of a late work entitled Ji Passatempo Italico. 
It is the story of an old blind man of Pontremoli, who proved, in the 
presence of Petrarch, that though blind, he appreciated the poet’s work 
more fully than did “‘buffons” with their two eyes. 
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. Petrarch’s idea of books. Lady’s Magazine, Phil., July-Dec. 1801, 1, 
32-33. 

Relates Petrarch’s reply to his friends who had declaimed against his 

fondness for solitude as unnatural to man. Petrarch’s rebuke to them 
emphasized his love of his books in his library which in return for all the 
services they rendered him required of him only a chamber in one corner 
of his mansion where they could rest in peace. 
. Ariosto and Tasso. Baltimore Weekly Magazine, May 31, 1800, 1, 45. 
A comparative study on Ariosto and Tasso. The author concludes that 
Ariosto displayed “an original, an extravagant, but a delightful genius,” 
whereas Tasso showed “a regular, classical, and beautiful taste.’’ Then 
the author draws an interesting analogy between the two Italian poets 
and Shakespeare and Gray. The magazine was published from April 26, 
1800 to May 27, 1801. 


2. TRANSLATIONS—POETRY 


. The Italian voyage: an epigram. Weekly News Letter, Boston, April 
26, 1744. 

The poem refers to the difficulties Louis XV (1710-1774) experienced 
with some of his army chiefs: the Duke de Broglie, the Count de Belle- 
Isle, and the Prince de Conti. 

Vivaldi, Antonio. Summer from the Italian of Vivaldi’s Seasons. Boston 
Evening Post, Sept. 25, 1752, number 891, 2. 

Translation of the sonnet ‘“‘“Summer’”’ from Seasons by Antonio Vivaldi 
(1675-1743), a Venetian poet. The Italian version of the poem has been 
found in Vivaldi’s Concerti delle stagioni, op. viti. L’Estate. (Societa 
anonima notari per edizioni di musica italiana, Milan, 1920, p. 2. I 
Classici della Musica italiana, No. 35, Raccolta Nazionale diretta da 
Gabriele D’Annunzio). 

Bertini, Domenico. A Sua Excellenza il Generale Washington: sonetto. Co- 
lumbian Magazine, Phil., June 1787, 1, 506. 

Published in Italian. ‘‘A.B.,”’ in sending the poem to the editor of the 
magazine, stated that it had been written during the late war by Do- 
menico Bertini of Florence in praise of His Excellency General Washing- 
ton. To “A.B.” the poem appeared worthy of publication, since the 
tributes of praise paid by the different nations of Europe to America 
should be carefully preserved in the literary records of the country. In his 
A history of early American magazines, Lyon Norman Richardson stated 
that from an historical point of view, Bertini’s sonnet was probably the 
most interesting among the offerings of the Columbian Magazine. Bertini 
has not been identified, suggesting the possibility that he was not widely 
known even in his generation. It is noteworthy that Vittorio Alfieri’s 
“Ode” to Washington, unquestionably superior in poetical qualities to 
Bertini’s sonnet, received no attention from the contemporary American 
press. 

Bertini, Domenico. Translation of the Italian sonnet in the Columbian Maga- 
zine for June 1787 inscribed to His Excellency General Washington. 
Sonnet, Columbian Magazine, Phil., Feb. 1789, 128. 

This is a translation from the Italian of the above sonnet. 

Dante Alighieri. A passage from Dante’s Inferno thrown into English heroic 
verse. Translated by W. D. New York Magazine, June 1791, 1, 297-298. 
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The translator was probably William Dunlap (1766-1839), American 
playwright, theatrical manager, painter, and historian. The passage 
translated comprises lines 46 to 75 of the thirty-third canto of Dante’s 
Inferno. In the English version the spirit of the original has been lost and 
the facts somewhat distorted. The translation, however, appears to be 
the first attempt by an American to provide an English version of the 


Italian masterpiece.' 
. Italian music. Virginia Gazette and Richmond Chronicle (John Dixon). 


Jan. 24, 1794, 4. 
Three stanzas, of four lines each, on the harmony of the Italian lan- 


guage. 
. Sonnets in prose from the Italian. New York Weekly Magazine or 
Miscellaneous Repository, April 13, 1796, 1, 323. , 

These are two sonnets which have been identified as follows: one 
“Glory and Envy” by Felice Zappi (1667-1719), a member of the Ar- 
cadia, whose sonnets with their elegance, esprit, and melody are among 
the choicest examples of minor Italian poetry. The Italian version of this 
poem is contained in Poesie dell’avvocato Giambattista Felice Zappi in 
Poesie di diverst autori, London, 1782, 179. 

The other sonnet has been identified as “‘The Miser’ by Alessandro 
Tassoni (1565-1635), author of the famous heroic-comic poem, La 
Secchia Rapita, part of which was translated many years later and is in- 
cluded in H. W. Longfellow’s The poets and poetry of Europe (N. Y., 
1855, 580-81). The Italian version of ‘“‘The Miser’ has been found in 
Tassoni’s La Secchia Rapita, L’Oceano e le Rime, edited by Giorgio Rossi. 


Bari, Laterza, 1930, 304. 
The translation of both sonnets is accurate, though the rhythm and 


melody of the original are wanting. 
. Translation of an Italian ballad. American Universal Magazine, Phil., 
July 10, 1797, 11, 70. 
Name of author, title of ballad, and translator are not given. 
Metastasio. Liberty (from Metastasio). American Universal Magazine, Phil. 
Dec. 22, 1797, rv, 140-142. 

The Italian version of this poem by Metastasio (1698-1782) is found 
in most Italian anthologies, including G. Lipparini’s Crestomazia Italiana, 
Milan, Signorelli, 1934, 11, 591-592. Translation taken from British Mag., 
vi, 1765, 435. 

Metastasio. From the Semiramide of Metastasio. Monthly Magazine and 
American Review, New York, 1799, 1, 399. 

Translated by Richard Alsop from the first draft of Act I, scene xv, 
of Semiramide which was rejected by the author and was not included in 
the definitive edition of the work. The lines are those spoken by Mirteo, 
a royal prince of Egypt, fiancé of Tamiri, and brother of Semiramide. The 
Italian version of these lines are contained in Metastasio’s Opere, edited 
by Fausto Nicolini (Bari, Laterza, 1913, 1, 69). 

Metastasio. Song from L’Eroe Cinese. Monthly Magazine and American Re- 
view, New York, 1799, 1, 480. 

Translated by Richard Alsop from L’Eroe Cinese, Act III, scene v. 

The lines translated are those spoken by Mirteo, an army mandarin, to 


Ulania, his fiancée. 


1 See J. G. Fucilla, “The First Fragment of a Translation of the Divine 
Comedy Printed in America.” Jtalica, 40-41. 
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———.. Sonnet. Translated from the Italian. Weekly Magazine, Phil., 1798, 1 


29. 
The name of the author, title, and translator are not given. It has not 
been possible to locate the original Italian. 
. A song from the Italian. By R. Alsop. Monthly Magazine and Ameri- 
can Review, New York, 1800, 111, 397. 
: Name of author and title are not given. 


3. TRANSLATION—PROSE 


Soave, Francesco. Richard Maecwill: a moral tale. Weekly Magazine, Phil., 
March 3, 1708, 1, 137-140. 

Both tales were “translated from an admired Italian author by a cor- 
respondent.’”’ Though not given in the translation, the author has been 
identified as Father Francesco Soave (1743-1806), a native of Lugano, 
who enjoyed considerable reputation as a litterateur, educator, and, 
philosopher. The Italian version of both tales is found in Francesco Soave. 
Novelle moralli ad uso de’ fanciulli. Fifth edition divided into four parts. 
Venice, Simone Occhi, 1821, pp. 17-22; 22-30. From 1782 to 1871 more 
than seventy-editions of Soave’s Novelle moralli were published in Italy. 

Soave, Francesco. The sick widow: a moral tale. Weekly Magazine, Phil., 
Feb. 3, 1798, 1, 4-6. 


4. TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN WORKS BY ITALIAN AUTHORS 


Petrarch, Francesco. Petrarch’s account of his ascending Mount Ventoux. The 
American Universal Magazine, Phil., Aug. 7, 1797, 111, 167-171. 

This is a translation of one of the most celebrated Latin letters of 
Petrarch (Epistolae Familiares, 1v, 1), describing his ascent to Mount 
Ventoux, the highest peak of the western section of the Alps, northeast 
of Avignon, during the latter part of April 1336. Most Italian and Latin 
anthologies contain the Latin version of this letter. It is included in 
P. Carli and A. Sainati, Scrittori Italiani, Florence, Le Monnier, 1937, 1, 
376-384. 5th edition. 

Politian. Translation of a Latin poem of Politian to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Re- 
printed from William Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici called the Mag- 
nificent (Appendix to Vol. 1). American Universal Magazine, Phil., 
March 6, 1797, 1, 359. 

Short poem, 16 verses, wherein Politian begs for mercy and asks 
Lorenzo to send him “at least, a pair of breeches.”’ 


5. LITERARY IMITATIONS IN ENGLISH 


. Harlequin’s invasion of the realms of Shakespeare. New York Daily 
Advertiser, May 11, 1787, 11. 

A satirical pantomine by David Garrick, modelled on the Italian 
comedy. Presented by an American company on May 11, 1787, at the 
Theater in New York, 

. The Recruiting officer. New York Daily Advertiser, June 15, 1795, x1. 

This comedy was produced on June 15, 1795, at the Theater in New 
York as a benefit performance for Mr. and Mrs. Munto. 

Dunlap, William. The Italian Father: a comedy in five acts. New York D. 
Longworth, 1810, 63 pp. Reviewed in: The Gazelte of the United States 
and the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser, April 16, 1799, 2. 
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The play was presented in 1799 in Philadelphia, New York and other 
cities, where it was received “with flattering attention and applause.” 

. The Italian monk. Independent Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser, 
Boston, May 13, 1799, xxx1, 3. 

Drama in three acts interspersed with singing and music. Received 
with unbounded applause in New York and other cities. Founded on 
Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s famous novel The Italian. Presented on May 13, 
17991 at the Hay-Market Theater in Philadelphia. The New York Maga- 
zine, July 1797, 11, 340-341, reviewed Mrs. Radcliffe’s book whose full 
title was: The Italian: or, the confessional of the black penitent: a romance. 
London, 1797, 3 vols. 

Curious anecdote of the Venetian stage: a good hint for the formation 
of our own. Columbian Phenix and Boston Review, March 1800, 1, 144-146. 

Referred to the well-known controversy between Goldoni and Chiari 
on the one side and Gozzi on the other. The anonymous author of the 
article concluded that a movement to improve the theater by excluding 
plays in dialect was a healthy sign, and recommended that the reform of 
the English stage along this line be initiated at once. 


6. ART 


. Anecdote of Michael Angelo. Massachusetts Magazine, Boston, Dec. 
1789, 1, 788. 

. Anecdote of Michael Angelo. New York Magazine, June 1791, u, 
345. 

These two anecdotes are slightly different versions of a well-known one 
on Michael Angelo, who in his picture of the Last Judgment had painted 
among the figures in Hell, one that was so excellent a likeness of a certain 
cardinal, who was his enemy, that everybody recognized it at first sight. 
When the cardinal went to His Holiness asking that the painting be de- 
faced, the Pope replied that he had the power to deliver a soul from 
Purgatory, but not out of Hell. 


7. HISTORICAL, JURIDICAL, AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


“Cato.” The Machiavelian philosophy of state. Boston Evening Post, March 6, 


1769, 2: 1. 
Reprinted from St. James’ Chronicle. Gave examples from Machiavelli 


to prove that states had suffered and even perished for their want of 
power to accuse great men who had committed criminal acts against the 


state. 


Adams, John. Doctor Adams’ defence of the constitutions of government of 


the United States of America. Letter XXVII. Massachusetts Gazette, 
Boston, Aug. 14, 1787, v1, 1. 

In this part of his Defence, Adams dealt extensively with Machiavelli’s 
Discourses upon the first decade of Livy (Book I, Chap. IT). 

. A concise history of Rome. American Museum, Philadelphia, 1787- 
1792. 

Effort to spread a knowledge of ancient Rome. The account began with 
the first number of the first volume (Jan. 1787) and continued throughout 
the life of the magazine (Dec. 1792). Lyon Norman Richardson in his 
A history of early American magazines 1741-89 (New York, T. Nelson and 
Sons, 1921) stated that no other publication of the time on that period of 
the world’s history approached this work in encyclopedic scope. (p. 350). 
In all, 12 volumes of the magazine were issued. 
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. A remarkable anecdote relating to the celebrated Italian historian 
Guicciardini. New York Weekly Magazine, Aug. 26, 1795, 1, 67. 

The anecdote related the esteem in which the celebrated historian was 
held by his sovereign. 

. The life of Signior (sic) Magliabechi. New York Magazine, May 1793, 
Iv, 297-301. 

An account of the life of Antonio Magliabechi (1633-1714), the li- 
brarian of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Taken from [Dodsley, Robert} 
Fugitive pieces on various subjects. By several authors... London; 
Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, 1761, 2 v. With bookplate of Hilary John 
Torriano. 

D’Israeli, Isaac. Anecdotes of Magliabechi. Weekly Magazine, Phil. Aug. 4, 
1798, 111, 25-26. 

Stressed Magliabechi’s great knowledge of books, describing him as a 
living encyclopedia a fact which made him serviceable to authors. 

. Memoirs of Filangieri. Columbian Phenix and Boston Review, Boston, 
May 1800, 1, 296-299. 

An account of the life and works of Gaetano Filangieri (1752-1788), 
the renowned jurist and reformer. The author of the article claimed that 
Filangieri’s ability was exaggerated, since his works showed that he was 
not really a philosopher of any importance. It is interesting to note that 
Filangieri’s Scienza della Legislazione has never been translated in Amer- 
ica. 


Howarp R. Marraro 
Columbia University 


LEOPARDI AND IMPRESSIONISM 


wr was the first impressionist? Was it that weeping Greek 
philosopher who noted the eternal flux of things? To-day at 
least, impressionism has come to be the reverse of absolute standards. 
In criticism, Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre are two of its best 
known champions; in earlier periods traces may be found in Mon- 
taigne, Saint-Evremond and J.-J. Rousseau for example. If Brune- 
tiére holds that it leads straight to chaos, the others find a certain 
spice in the relativity it implies. Leopardi was one who craved the 
absolute; when experience had made him believe this unattainable 
by men, the discovery augmented, if it did not cause, his pessimism. 
Interesting in this connection is his essay Il Parini ovvero Della 
Gloria (Le Prose Morali). Here we find the poet warning a young 
disciple of the difficulties in the way of winning fame. Capitolo 
Terzo is of special significance. ‘‘Non é dubbio alcuno, che gli scritti 
eloquenti o poetici, de qualsivoglia sorta, non tanto si giudicano 
dalle loro qualité in se medesime quanto dall’effetto che essi fanno 
nell’animo di chi legge. In modo che il lettore nel farne giudizio, li 
considera pit, per cosi dire, in se proprio, che in loro stessi.’’ Further- 
more, chance circumstances have much to do with judgements. 
“La quale incertezza é tale che l’uomo discorda grandemente da se 
medesimo nell’estimazione di opere di valore uguale, ed anche di 
un’opera stessa, in diverse eta della vita, in diversi casi, e fino in 
diverse ore di un giorno.”’ Let us now recall typical sallies of Anatole 
France and of Jules Lematitre. ‘‘Le bon critique est celui qui raconte 
les aventures de son 4me au milieu des chefs-d’oeuvre. . . . La vérité 
est qu’on ne sort jamais de soi-méme . . . Tous les livres en général 
et méme les plus admirables me paraissent infiniment moins précieux 
par ce qu’ils contiennent que par ce qu’y met celui qui les lit.” 
(Préfaces to La Vie Littéraire.) And Jules Lemaitre: ‘“‘Mais, dog- 
matique ou non, la critique, quelles que soient ses prétentions, ne va 
jamais qu’a définir |’impression que fait sur nous, 4 un moment 
donné, telle oeuvre d’art ov l’ecrivain a lui-méme noté |’impression 
qu’il recevait du monde a une certaine heure.”’ (Les Contemporains, 
11, article sur Anatole France.) 

In childhood Leopardi believed he possessed absolute truth in 
religion, for instance. He begins thus his Saggio sopra gli Errori 
Populari degli Antichi: “Tl mondo é pieno di errori; e prima cura 
dell’uomo deve essere que!la di conoscere il vero.’’ Soon he lost his 
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religious faith; then he came to hold all noble sentiments as illusions 
destined to annihilation by truth; finally he branded truth itself as 
illusion.! 

Anatole France was equally convinced of man’s incapacity to 
attain to objective truth: ‘“‘Puisque tous les témoignages que nous, 
portons de la nature ont aussi peu de réalité objective les uns que 
les autres, puisque toutes les images que nous faisons des choses 
correspondent non pas aux choses elles-mémes, mais seulement aux 
états de notre 4me, pourquoi ne point rechercher et gofiter de préfér- 
ence les figures de gréce, de beauté et d’amour? Songe pour songe, 
pourquoi ne pas choisir les plus aimables? C’est ce que faisaient les 
Grecs. . . . Ils ne conservaient guére d’illusions ni sur la réalité des 
choses, ni sur la bonté de la nature. Ces Hellenes eurent de bonne 
heure une philosophie douloureuse et sans illusions.’”’ (La Vie Lit- 
téraire, 1, p. 343) Leopardi would have subscribed to most of this, 
but in him the struggle between the imagination and the reason was 
implacable. For him too, impressionism spelled chaos, yet he usually 
found it inevitable. 

Bens. M. WoopsripGE 


Reed College 


1 The writer is preparing a study of the rdle of illusion in Leopardi. 


“LEAVING THE INTERPRETERS BEHIND” 


The language journals of this country have devoted considerable space to 
the procedures and materials adopted in Army area and language courses. 
Almost no space has been occupied by an examination of the positive results of 

this training as reported from the operational theaters. Fairly pessimistic 
assessments of the results in Italy have appeared in the New York Times! 
and other daily papers, spreading a conviction that the American soldier has 
little or no linguistic bent. Various investigators in Washington and in our 
universities are waiting to check their appraisals of these intensive courses 
against the reports of the field commanders, It is the belief of the present 
writer that a valid amount of documentary evidence is already available in 
the form of letters coming back from officers and men in the foreign areas for 
which they were trained. Let us hope that the language journals will now pay 
somewhat less attention to the nature of particular courses at individual in- 
stitutions, as these have been surveyed in detail by the Committee on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association and others, and that the 
journals will henceforth record the experiences and impressions of officers and 
men who are putting their training to the test. 

With this hopé in mind, we submit to Jtalica a few brief excerpts from let- 
ters received from civil affairs officers in Italy who studied in the Italian area 
and language course at Harvard University. The excerpts will be restricted to 
those bearing upon use of the Italian language. All were personal letters ad- 
dressed to this writer, who organized the Italian instruction in Harvard’s 
School for Overseas Administration.* 

It might be stated as a preliminary that while ASTP language courses 
normally lasted from six to nine months, the CATP Italian courses to which 
these letters refer was of only three months’ duration. Some officers were 
alerted and received their orders of transfer when the course was little more 
than half over. The cogency of devising an optimum method of intensifying 
language teaching was greater in the CATP than the ASTP. It might also be 
said at the outset that none of the officers to be quoted had had previous con- 
tact with Italian. 

Starting in chronological order, we quote a captain who was apparently 
one of the first university-trained civil affairs officers to assume duties in 
Italy: 

“I thought you might like to hear from one of your former Italian pupils, 
particularly as to his use of Italian after six weeks’ study. 

“T am the Chief Legal officer for two large Italian provinces in the heart of 
Italy, with headquarters in a city which, of course, I cannot name. I am the 
first of the Harvard group (and the Yale group) to be assigned to the main- 
land, or indeed to Italy. 

“As for my Italian, I get along well, although my favorite words these days 
are ‘per favore, lentamente.’ Although many speak the dialect of the area, 
yet when they speak to us they make an effort, with considerable success, to 
speak ‘con lingua toscana.’ I talked at a dinner the other night given by 
members of the legal profession. They expressed some surprise that I had any 
acquaintance with the subjunctive.” ; 

The officer then speaks of the spiritual dilemma of the Italian people, of 


1 Report by Milton Bracker, Nov. 13, 1944. 
? Other instructors and informants were Dr. John Bricca, Dr. Enzo Tagli- 


acozzo, Mr. Mario Merriam, and Dr. Lamberto Borghi. 
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the German destruction and pillage, and adds, “It is irony to see plastered 
over the walls here, ‘Credere, obbedire, combattere’.”’ 

Another captain opens his letter with a note of appreciation for the in- 
struction and encouragement in Cambridge. Like the legal officer above, he 
tells of speaking Italian at a public gathering soon after landing in Italy: 

“IT was given the chair at a conference of Sicilian welfare officials and had a 
grand time making speeches in Italian. I rarely use an interpreter (good ones 
are hard to find and even they are annoying to use) and I speak and hear 
Italian all day long. Senza dubbio, the most important thing in this business is 
the language. How anyone can hope to appreciate another personality or to 
put across an idea through an interpreter passes my comprehension. And you 
can make a note that I drill on verbs constantly because I have to use them 
all, all the time. 

“Next in importance is some grasp of what it means to grow up in a country 
in which no one feels a responsibility to the group of which he is a part. But 
that is a long, sad story.” 

Later he notes, ‘‘The people here have a deep faith in the Americans, but 
not much faith in anyone else—including themselves. Personally, I like them. 
That goes a long way.”” Were not these last two sentences the chief sermon of 
John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano? 

Another officer refers to the availability of native interpreters and he, too, 
expresses reservations about their value. We had cautioned the officers not to 
count upon them too hopefully. 

“The main drawback to practicing the language here is the many interpret- 
ers and natives who speak English. Lately I have resolved to really practice 
the language and have left the interpreters behind! I’ve been studying my 
verb endings again. To fall back on an infinitive form in speech lets a fellow 
get by, but makes me feel like cheating.” 

One letter extols reading itself as a refresher. It reads in part, “Qui abbiamo 
ancora il nostro circolo italiano. . .. Come divertimento, ho una copia della 
Vita amorosa di Casanova. Molto istruttivo.” 

We had outlined for our civil affairs officers some of the major dialectal 
variations. Several mention them specifically. A captain stationed in a south- 
ern province writes, 

“T hear Italian, all kinds, spoken all day long from attorneys, accused, and 
witnesses. The official court interpreter is a sergeant from the North End of 
Boston whose people came from this area. Therefore he knows the dialects. 
I have been amazed at the number of dialects and differences in language be- 
tween cities only a few miles apart.” 

He relates how he teased a seven-year-old child about her dialect and how 
indignant she became, claiming that one spoke dialect “only at home.” 

Several letters treat of the use of Lei and voi in direct address. While teach- 
ing voi forms for purposes of recognition, we decided to use Lei in drill sessions. 
As the invasion of the peninsula started in the far south, it was inevitable that 
the officers should hear voi universally. 

“In the section I am in, only the voi form is used. I seldom hear the Lei 
form, yet some Italians I know (the really educated ones) tell me they prefer 
the Lei forms.” 

Or again, from a captain in Florence: “Ho percorso quasi tutta la penisola, 
ma non ho sentito altro che il voi.” 

While Harvard’s Italian program, like that of other institutions under 
Army contract, was based on the instructor-informant dualism, it did not ap- 
propriate wholly the suggestions of the “linguistic scientists’’ followed at some 
other universities. We did not use the mimicry-memory approach systemati- 
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cally; the students saw no transliterations—only normal Italian spelling; they 
were taught to write as well as speak and read. Grammar was taught deduc- 
tively as well as inductively. Grammar, to which less time was devoted than 
to drill, was called grammar, not “structure,” “analysis,’’ “exposition,” and 
the like. 

We were naturally curious to see what our “graduates”? would write us 
from the field, where they could compare their command of the language with 
that of officers trained by other methods. We urged them to write us frank 
comparisons between our method and the mimicry-memory method particu- 
larly. Apparently a good natured rivalry arose among officers trained in the 
several American universities. One major (who had felt us a shade on the con- 
servative side) writes that he sees many officers trained at Harvard and other 
schools and adds with well-intended school spirit: ‘‘More and more I know 
that your lessons were the right method.”’ A captain expresses his view simply 
and clearly, ‘““The more Italian I hear and learn, the more grateful I am for the 
instruction in grammar we had at Harvard. Everything now seems to fit in.” 
Another major refers to the language training some of his colleagues had re- 
ceived in a large Eastern university which has highly publicized its “linguistic 
method” and has belittled all other procedures than the “mimicry-memory” 
type: “I still think that the (mentioning the university) method is a good way 
never to know a Janguage.’”’ We gathered that the officers who had covered the 
entire corpus of Italian grammar were grateful for it when they reached the 
field. Writes one captain of his associates: ‘‘Most people I have met here in- 
sist, as you did, that without a grounding in grammar, knowledge of the lan- 
guage is impossible, and it certainly has been a great help to me.” 

Other letters in both English and Italian have been received, but the above 
are representative and may serve to justify three definite conclusioas: 

1) Not all our military personnel in Italy shun or violate the italian lan- 

guage to the extent which some of our journalists would hav: us believe. 

2) No single teaching method should receive exclusive credit for solving 
the services’ language problems, although we may all be s»mewhat pre- 
disposed in favor of our own. All’orso paion belli i suoi orsacchini. 

3) Only officers knowing Italian could understand completely the personal 
and social dilemmas of the people. These letters substantiate a state- 
ment in Military Affairs (Spring, 1943): ‘‘No one who is to undertake 
administration of foreign territory should underestimate the language 
problem; preferably he should learn one language rather than a hundred 


laws.’’? 
Rosert J. CLEMENTS 


Harvard University 


* Alfred Vagts, “‘A Memoir of Military Occupation,” Military Affairs, 
Spring, 1943, pp. 18-19. The director of this school is Professor Carl Friedrich 
of the Department of Government, who although speaking several languages 
himself has left the decisions on language instruction to the discretion of the 


language staff. 
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Ficino, Marsilio. Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium. The 
Text and a Translation, with an Introduction by Sears Reynolds Jayne. 
University of Missouri Studies, vol. x1x, no. 1. Columbia, Mo., 1944. 
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Austin, H. D. “‘Beatrice’s Eyes.’”’ MLN, .1x, 466-468. Concerning the mean- 
ing of smeraldi, as Beatrice’s eyes are called in Purg., xxx1, 116. By re- 
garding this as one of the only three instances when such concrete 
description of Beatrice is given, Austin is able to suggest that the smeraldi 
are a part of color symbolism. Thus recalling Vita Nuova, x1x, 11 (color 
di perle ha quasi) and ibid. 12 (voi le vedete Amor pinto nel viso La ’ve non 
pote alcun mirarla fiso, i.e., her mouth, her red lips which is Love’s color), 
Prof. Austin sees here the familiar triad of the three “theological colors” 
white, green, and red; “so that again we wonder whether Beatrice’s 
‘emerald’ eyes were only symbolically green.” 

Austin, H. D. “Sounding Brass.’”’ MLN, ux, 468-469. In their notes to Inf. 
x1x, 108, where the word rame occurs, both Boccaccio and the Anonimo 
say that brass is a sonorous metal, but one would rather have expected 
them to make this remark at a later point, Jnf., xxvu, 7-12, where its 
sonorous quality is most explicit (come’l bue sicilian che mugghiéd prima, 
etc.). To explain this Prof. Austin returns through Isidore and St. Jerome 
to I Cor., x111, 1. ‘ St. Paul is probably to be given the ultimate credit for 
Bocaccio’s remark about the meaning of aes in the Old Man of Crete.” 

Baym, Max I. “A Neglected Translator of Italian Poetry: Emma Lazarus.” 
Italica, xx1, 175-185. 

Bonfante, G. ‘“Neogrammarians and Neolinguists: Ital. giorno.” PMLA, 
877-881. This is a fresh examination of the derivation of giorno which in 
1910 Salvioni (neogrammarian) made the point of an attack against 
Bartoli (neolinguist) because the latter had claimed the word to be of French 
origin. Instead, after a thorqughgoing display of the evidence which has 
since accumulated, Bonfante concludes: “‘the example itself of giorno 
which Salvioni had chosen to show the fallacy of the neolinguistic method 
has turned out to be a striking instance of its correctness.” 

Borselli, Augusto. ‘I manoscritti della collezione Cavagna relativi alla fa- 
miglia Lampugnani di Parma.” Jialica, xx1, 145-148. 

Boughner, Daniel, C. ‘Traditional Elements in Falstaff.” Journal of English 
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and Germanic Philology, x.111, 417-428. Shows Falstaff’s relation to the 
Italian braggart soldier to whom the Italian dramatists had given a 
strong pedantic flavor. The term ‘Euphuistic lover’ applies to both. Gen- 
eral similarities are reenforced by concrete proof from Della Porta’s 
Sorella which must have been known to Shakespeare through some Com- 
media dell’ Arte adaptation. 

Carriére, J. M. ‘‘A Note on Leopardi’s Early Fortune in France.” Italica, 
170-174. 

Carter, A. E. “An Unrecognized Virgilian Passage in Dante.” Jtalica, xx1, 
149-153. 

Ceroni, Vittorio. ‘‘When Future Met Its Past (The ‘Futurism’ of Filippo T. 
Marinetti).”” MLJ, xxviu, 665-673. A brief review of the fate of Fu- 
turism from its birth in the Manifesto of 1909 and of some aspects of its 
typical ideology. The movement is judged as mistaken because it is 
another example of the pursuit of happiness, which pursuit “alone as the 
‘aim of our present life’ philosophically cannot but be deceiving.” 

Comfort, William W. “The Saracens in Italian Epic Poetry.”” PMLA, urx, 
882-910. The Saracens in Italian popular poetry are of French origin and 
enter through the Franco-Venetian versions of French poems as Rajna, 
Crescini and others have indicated. The author reviews the facts of the 
case and proceeds to examine the réle of Saracens in Italian literature 
from the earliest examples through Pulci, Francesco Cieco, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and on into the 18th and 19th centuries. ‘‘The matiére de 
France started its career of popularity in the market place and it has 
sought there its final refuge.” 

Gilbert, Creighton E. “‘Foscolo’s Digamma and Romantic Houses.” PhQ, 
xxl, 343-353. The name which Foscolo gave to his house, Digamma 
Cottage, points to the cult of this letter by the poet as a symbol of his own 
name and of himself. The author examines other names of writers’ 
houses at the time and compares the significance of Foscolo’s case with 
these. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée. “Italian Loan-Words in Modern Greek.”’ An- 
nuaire de l’ Institut de Philologie, etc. Université Libre de Bruxelles, Tome 
vir (1939-44), pp. 187-228. 

Marraro, Howard R. “Pioneer Italian Teachers of Italian in the United 
States.” MLJ, xxvii, 555-582. Examines the contributions made to the 
teaching of Italian in the U. S. by such men as Foresti, Bachi, Botta, 
Maroncelli and others. The principal textbooks used are also briefly 
analyzed. 

Passarelli, L. ‘Antonio Marinoni.’’ (1879-1944). Italica, xx1, 206. 

Sacks, Zenia. ‘‘Verdi and Spanish Romantic Drama.” Hispania, xxvu, 451-— 
465. “With the exception of three musicians of minor importance, 
Giuseppe Verdi was the only composer of opera to adapt themes from the 
Spanish Romantic drama.” In answer to the questions how and why he 
did this, the author gives a brief sketch of the musician’s life and per- 
sonality, paying attention to his correspondence. Verdi’s changes over 
his sources are noted. A good bibliography is provided at the end. 

Scanio, Vincent. ‘Some Lessons Learned from the Army Intensive Language 
Program.”’ Italica, xx1, 186-195. 

Schutz, A. H. “The Provengal Expression Pretz e Valor.”” Speculum, x1x, 
488-493. [Prof. Schutz’s remarks on the meaning and use of this “‘for- 
mula” in Provengal have interest for scholars of early Italian poetry and 
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Xxxv, 238-243. De Sanctis had noted that the poem rests on two well 
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sees three distinct planes: the world of nature, the infinite and a harmoni- 
zation and fusion of these two extremes, “in un sentimento della bellezza 
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REVIEWS 


ANTONIO Pace: Antonio Pucci: Il contrasto delle donne, A critical edition with 
introduction and notes (Princeton Dissertation, 1942), Menasha, Wis., 


1944. Pp. 113. 


The misogynous and philogynous literature, especially of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, is a field that continuously attracts, because of its cul- 
tural and sociological aspects rather than because of its literary values, the 
attention of scholars. In this country the very last years have produced dis- 
cussions about that subject in the literature of England (F. L. Utley, The 
Crooked Rib, Columbus, Ohio, 1944), of Spain (J. Ornstein, ‘Misogyny and 
Pro-Feminism in Early Castilian Literature,’ MLQ 3 [1942], 221-234), and of 
Italy. The book on Italy, by Antonio Pace, is a Princeton Dissertation which 
shows the traditional qualities of Princeton scholarship: accuracy, clearness, 
excellent bibliographical knowledge, and understanding of the crucial prob- 
lems involved. It deals with Antonio Pucci’s Contrasto delle donne. 

Pucci who lived from 1310-1390 was a town crier in his native Florence; he 
was, as Hauvette said, the “type accompli du poplano florentin,’’ who in the 
best passages of his numerous works proved to be a keen observer of con- 
temporary Florence. And Pucci, in spite of all learned or semi-learned allu- 
sions, ‘‘by casting his material on womankind into the near dramatic con- 
trasto form, betrays the essentially popular nature of his inspiration” (p. 6). 
His Contrasto delle donne, ‘‘a poem in which the stanzas alternately attack and 
defend womankind” (p. 5), was written in a period in which “woman begins 
to emerge from age-old obscurity” (p. 9). Up to the Renaissance antifeminism 
had dominated; with the deveiopment of modern society, profeminism devel- 
oped. “Two features of the Contrasto are of significance in this connection: 
first, it is one of the earliest instances [at least in Italy] in which the same 
writer attempts to present both sides of the controversy; and, secondly, the 
poetic debate ends not with another condemnation of the fair sex, but in a 
compromise” (pp. 10-11). The literary device used by Pucci is the eremplum, 
a woman’s story taken from the Bible or from Antiquity which gives the op- 
portunity to produce, in each case, unfavorable and favorable criticism. The 
exempla are the usual ones, belonging to the conventional treasury of such 
treatises: Eve, Adah-Zillah, Bathsheba, Delilah, Judith, the pagan mistress 
of Solozmon, Salome, Virgil’s mistress, Livia Drusilla, Deidamia, Circe, Tullia, 
Phaedra, Lucretia, Dido, Deianeira, the women of Lemnos, Semiramis, Helen 
of Troy, Ariadne, Clytemnestra, the Danaids, Olympias, Amata, the woman 
who caused the destruction of Luni, Medea, Hecuba, Alexander’s mistress 
who humiliated Aristotle, Queen Belisea who caused the destruction of Fiesole, 
Thisbe, Althaea, Canace, Pompey’s wife Cornelia, the Virgin Mary, Mary 
Magdalen. 

The book contains an Introduction with a literary discussion of The place 
of the Contrasto in the poetic debate type (1-7), and The place of the Con- 
trasto with respect to misogynous and philogynous literature (7-20), with a 
discussion of the Redactions (20-30) and the Manuscript Relations (30-39), 
and remarks about the Establishment of the text (39-41). The main part con- 
sists of the Text and Variants (42-82), followed by Notes (83-109), Index, and 
Bibliography. 

Introduction, Text, and Notes are very carefully done, and I have seen 
hardly any points that invite criticism. Here are a few additional remarks. 
For the Introduction, Pace might have used H. Franz, Antonio Pucci, ein 
Wegbereiter der Renaissance, und die ‘‘ottava rima’”’ in der italienischen Literatur, 
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Diss. Berlin, 1935; and some statements about popular elements in the Con- 
trasto found in R. Dusi, La letteraturu popolare in Italica, Padova, 1937 (pp. 
50, 82, 84).—In his note to stanza 7 (p. 87), Pace speaks about the form of the 
name Bersabé ‘Rathsheba,’ and quotes French Bersabée. This form with the 
first syllabie Ber- is not, as Pace thinks, a Romanic alteration, but originated 
in Greek whence it spread to the West (Thes. 1.l. s.v. Bethsabee) and to the 
East (H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1897, p. 290). In Eng- 
lish too, there is the parallel type Barsabe (Utley, The Crooked Rib 32).— 
Stanza 19 runs as follows: Essendo Livia moglie di Nerone, / Lasciollo e mari- 
tossi a Ottaviano; / E’l matrimonio fatto per ragione, / Parti del tutto in 
modo si villano / E diede male asempro a le persone / Che’! matrimonio si fac- 
esse in vano. These lines seem to be based on Suetonius, Aug. 63: [Augustus] ex 
Livia nihil liberorum tulit, cum maxime cuperet. Infans, qui conceptus erat, 
immaturus est editus; and Plinius, His.. nat. 7.11: Est quaedam privatim 
dissociatio corporum: et inter se steriles, ubi cum aliis junxere, gignunt: sicut 
Augustus et Livia.—In the note to stanza 31, Pace mentions one instance of 
Dido’s defense: more material is found in Utley, op. cit. 211.—Concerning stan- 
za 63: In Pucci’s Zibaldone, partly a kind of prose version of the Contrasto, there 
is a passage about women: “‘Niuna femina é@ buona, e se avviene ch’ella sia 
buona, non so vedere come possa essere che la cosa ria sie fatta buona.’’ These 
words are ascribed, by Pucci, to Seneca. Pace traces them back to an epigram 
by Quintus Cicero or Pentadius. (Incidentally, to the bibliographical notes 
about this epigram there should be added: Jas. Stinchcomb, ‘The Literary 
Interests of a Roman Magnate,’ Class. Weekly, Oct. 3, 1932.) Could it be pos- 
sible that in naming Seneca as the author, Pucci might have been influenced 
by Publilius Syrus’ sententia: Aperte mala cum est mulier, tum demum est 
bona “A woman is good at last, when she is openly bad’”’ (Duff, Minor Latin 
Poets [Loeb Class. Libr.], Cambridge, Mass., 1934, p. 16, 1. 20)? This anti- 
feministic proverbium which similarly plays upon the words ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
was often quoted in the Middle Ages, so in Vincentius Bellovacensis’ Speculum 
naturale 31.115 and Speculum doctrinale 5.10, and ascribed to Seneca, as in the 
Tratado en defensa de virtuossas mugeres by Mosen Diego de Valera (Soc. Bibl. 
Esp. 16, Madrid, 1878, pp. 127 ff.). 

Henry R. Kawane 


University of Illinois 


Suay, Mary Luciiuz. The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 1734 as Revealed in 
Despatches of the Venetian Batt, “Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences,”’ 
Vol. xxvur, No. 3. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944. 165 pp. 


$1.50. 


This book is a conscientious and thorough study of the despatches sent by 
four Venetian ambassadors in Constantinople to their government. These 
four ambassadors, or baili, Giovanni Emo, Francesco Gritti, Daniele Do!“n, 
and Angelo Emo, are especially interested in the affairs of the Sublime Porte 
and seek to obtain as much information as possible for their despatches. As 
would be expected, their despatches are a hodge-podge of miscellaneous in- 
formation. One learns of the arrival of 30,000 bulbs from Marseilles, the vi- 
zier’s fall from a horse, the arrival of various officials at Constantinople, the 
fluctuations of public opinion, and the courier system of carrying the packets. 
Without a doubt the information garnered is of uneven value and dependent 
on sources some of which are of questionable authenticity. 

Out of such a mass of material Miss Shay has managed, nevertheless, to 
bring forth some ordered conclusions. After a brief introduction, Miss Shay 
describes the political and social conditions of the Ottoman Empire. Interest- 
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ing to read is the terrible effects of fires and plagues, but the section on political 
conditions is somewhat confused. The heart of the book is in the following two 
chapters, one on the relation of the Ottoman Empire to Venice and the other 
in the Russian-Turkish interest in Persia. 

The despatches do not reveal any startling or new information on Venetian 
relations with the Ottoman Empire. The reader is apprised of the importance 
of gifts, of flattery, of the arts of cajolery. Insight is given on the quarrels 
between the subjects of both countries; one sees the threat to commerce be- 
cause of pirates and Tunisian corsairs. Of special interest is the growing appre- 
hension of the Venetians over the increased shipbuilding program in Constan- 
tinople. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant contribution of the book is the story of 
Russian-Turkish interest in Persia and its effect on the Porte’s foreign policy. 
Devoting approximately one half of the entire volume to this complex story, 
the author has done a commendable job in clearly presenting the conflicts 
between Persia, Russia, and Turkey. The revolution in Persia effected by 
Mahmud, the Turkish-Persian war, the advance of Peter the Great toward 
Astrakhan, the threat to Azov, the Russian encroachment upon the territory 
south of the Caspian Sea, together with the cautious Turkish policy in dealing 
with the khans of Tiflis and Daghestan, are set forth in detail, despite the 
author’s difficulty of having to decide when the despatches present truth and 
when they present merely hearsay opinion. 

There is a helpful glossary of ninety-two items, consisting mainly of Italian 
and Turkish phrases. Expressions such as ‘“‘Top Khaneh” and “Dulcignotes,”’ 
however, are left unexplained. A map of the disputed areas and a formal listing 
of the ambassadors, shahs, khans, muftis, sultans, etc., would have been wel- 
come. The volume contains an adequate bibliography and is abundantly 
supplied with more than 300 references. As a result, Miss Shay has provided 
the student of the eighteenth century with an excellent guide to the Hierse- 
mann collection (sixty Venetian manuscripts in the University of Illinois li- 
brary) and to the relevant dispatches in the R. Archivio di Stato di Venezia. 

H. Carson 


Northwestern University 


q 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A SUBSIDY 


The Graduate School of Northwestern University has granted us a subsidy 
of $300.00 towards meeting the expenses of Jialica in 1945. The A.A.T.I. 
gratefully acknowledges this assistance. 


M.L.A. PAPERS 


The following papers were read at the last M.L.A. Meeting in New York. 
Italian I: “Akritas and Arcita: A Byzantine Source of Boccaccio’s T'eseida,”’ 
by Henry R. Kahane (Illinois); ‘“‘The Function of Fortune in Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and Machiavelli,’”’ by Vincent Cioffari (Hunter); “Italian Criticism 
of the ‘Commedia dell’Arte,’’’ by Paolo Milano (Queens); “‘The Date of 
Ariosto’s Cinque canti,”” by Allan H. Gilbert (Duke). Jtalian IJ]: “‘Aristotelian- 
ism in the Italian Post-Renaissance Literature,’’ by Werner Peiser (Washing- 
ton, D. C.); “L’Originalita del Verismo Italiano,”” by Domenico Vittorini 
(Pennsylvania); ‘The Ethical and Political Ideals of Benedetto Croce,” by 
Salvatore J. Castiglione (Yale). Allan H. Gilbert read a paper on “‘The Weav- 
ing of the Orlando Furioso,’”’ in the Romance Section; Robert J. Clements 
(Harvard), gave one on “‘Desportes and Petrarch” in French II, and one on 
“‘The Authencity of Francisco de Hollanda’s Dialogos em Roma,’’ in Portu- 
guese I. The latter dealt with Michelangelo. In Comparative Literature IV, 
Lucetta J. Teagarden (Duke), presented a paper on “Middieton’s Debt to 
Della Porta,” and Paul H. Harris (Harvard) one on “Machiaevelli and 
Guicciardini: Their Reputations and Modern Reference.”’ In the Mediaeval 
(Interdepartmental) Section, Robert A. Pratt (Queens) offered ““Chaucer and 
the T'eseida,” and in English Section I, Donald C. Dorian (New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women) offered “Charles Diodati and his Friendship with Milton.” 


ITALICA AND ITALIAN SCHOLARS IN ITALY 


At the Business Meeting of the A.A.T.I. in New York Professor Lipari 
made an important proposal which was incorporated into a motion and passed 
unanimously by our group. Since its success will largely depend on the co- 
operative efforts of our membership we take the liberty of quoting it here 
rather than in the minutes. 

“In view, especially, of the disastrous conditions of humanistic studies in 
Italy, where, we are told, many scholarly reviews have ceased to appear, we 
as the only association of its kind in America ought to feel a certain sense of 
responsibility toward our Italian colleagues. To be sure, we are not in a posi- 
tion to help them financially, but we ought to help them at, least morally. For 
instance, we might enlarge the scope of Jtalica and increase its size so as to 
permit the publication in this country of learned articles by Italian scholars, 
which otherwise might never see the light; and in so doing we should not only 
be serving the best interests of humanistic studies in this country, but those 
of our Association as well. Our resources, of course, do not permit the execu- 
tion of such an ambitious p.an, but like the University of Illinois formerly and 
Northwestern University now, other American institutions of higher learning 
might be induced to subsidize Jtalica for this purpose. Indeed, I have already 
spoken along these lines to the Provost of my University, and, with the sup- 
port of the Chairman of the Yale Committee on the Humanities, I have 
recommended that for the duration of the crisis Yale University award an- 
nually to the Editor of Jtalica a scholarship or fellowship to be used by him for 
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the purpose indicated. I am not yet ready to report complete success, indeed: 
I may fail in my first attempt, but my suggestion met with a good reception, 
and I do not despair. In any case, whether or not I succeed at Yale, I see no 
reason why a similar step should not be taken at Harvard, at Princeton, at 
Johns Hopkins, at the University of California, and elsewhere, where we are 
strongly represented or where the prospects seem good. Nor do we need to 
apologize for the present modest scope and purpose of our Jtalica. For, as the 
Editor said at the meeting, our review compares favorably both with the 
French Review and Hispania, and, I add, our Association comprises all, or 
nearly all, the best American scholars in the field of Italian. Finally, we may 
obtain financial aid from other sources than our respective University.” 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY AT YALE 


During the week of January 8-12 the liberation of Italy was marked at 
Yale University by a program held as part of a series celebrating the liberation 
of certain countries which have been the centers of Western Civilization. On 
January 10 President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin College gave the Trumbull 
Lecture on “The Living Dante.”” On January 11 there was a concert of 
Italian music under the direction of Marshall Bartholomew, professor of sing- 
ing. On January 12 there was a reading by Prof. Lipari and Prof. Chauncey B. 
Tinker from Dante’s Divine Comedy in Italian and English. 


JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 


Prof. Edmund E. Miller, 1814 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md., is making 
plans for an Italian Junior Year Abroad, which he hopes to materialize in 
1946. A group of twenty students will be organized for Lugano (Switzerland) 


who will study Italian Language and Culture there. Field trips are projected 
to Milan, Brescia, Verona and Venice, and a stay of two or three weeks in 


Florence. 
SOME NEW BOOKS 


Viau of Buenos Aires has published (1943) a handsome edition of Michel- 
angelo’s Rime with notes by Valentino Piccoli. 

A Portuguese translation of the Divine Comedy done by the bardo de Vila 
da Barra was printed by Cultura, Sao Paolo, 1942. 

In the Autumn number of Books Abroad Virgil A. Warren of Carson New- 
man College gives brief reviews of Virgilio Brocchi’s Netty (Milano, Monda- 
dori, 1942), 10th ed.; Foscolo’s Ulitme Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, edited by Carlo 
Musetta Torino, Einaudi, 1942); Angelo Gatti’s La Terra: Racconti del Paese 
di Camerano (Veronda, Mondadori, 1943); and Camillo Antona Traversi’s Le 
Rozeno (Milano, Teatro Nuovo, 1943). 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AATI 
December 29, 1944 


The meeting was called to order at 2:20 p.m. by Vice-President Gordon R. 
Silber. It was held in Zucca’s restaurant in New York City, immediately 
after an excellent luncheon which had been arranged by the loca! committee: 
Vincenzo Cioffari (Chairman), Theodore Huebener and Vincent Luciani. 
Everyone present appreciated the good work of the committee in arranging 
for a fine meal at reasonable cost, and for the delightful music which followed. 
Mr. Cioffari presented Mr. Carlo DeFilippis, an extraordinary artist on the 
mandolin, whose performance of selections by various well-known composers 
gave his listeners a new understanding of the possibilities of the mandolin. 

The Chairman spoke briefly and wittily in welcome. The Treasurer gave 
his annual report in summary form, and added that the Editor had obtained 
a larger ($300) subsidy from N.U. for Jtalica for 1945. Miss Blankner kindly 
moved a vote of thanks for the work of the Secretary-Treasurer, in accepting 
his report. The motion was carried. 

The Editor of Italica reported briefly on his work, calling attention to the 
high standards prevailing in our journal and urging members to submit more 
articles, particularly in the fields of pedagogy and modern literature. He also 
expressed generous appreciation of the work of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Cioffari, in the absence of President DeFilippis, presented the report 
of the nominating committee. Mr. Vittorini moved that the report be ac- 
cepted. The motion was carried. (The names of the officers for 1945 are listed 
on the inside front cover of this issue of Jtalica.) 

Mr. Kahane moved that the Secretary be instructed to send, on behalf of 
the Association, a message of greeting and good wishes to our retiring Presi- 
dent, John Van Horne. The motion was carried. A similar motion was made 
and carried instructing the Secretary to send a similar message to Vice- 
President Michele DeFilippis. 

Mr. Lipari spoke eloquently of the plight of Italian scholars and scholar- 
ship in Italy, and of the discouraging prospect for the study of Italian in this 
country. (His words are quoted at some length by the Editor in his Editorial 
Comment.) Mr. Clements moved that the President appoint a committee to 
investigate and report to the membership on ways and means to carry out 
Mr. Lipari’s suggestions. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Clements spoke of the renewed interest in various materials, teaching 
aids and devices used in language teaching in the ASTP and similar instruc- 
tion. He moved that the President appoint a committee to investigate the 
availability and use of such materials, and to report their findings in Jtalica. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. Huebener spoke of language enrollments in the New York public 
schools, and pointed out that Italian is gaining both in numbers and in rank. 

The Secretary-Treasurer expressed his regret that members of long stand- 
ing—sometimes charter members—find it necessary to resign and be dropped 
from the rolls when retirement for reason of age makes it necessary for them to 
curtail expenses. Mr. MacAllister moved that the meeting declare itself in 
favor of changing the Constitution by granting a Life Membership to any 
such member who, upon retirement for reason of age, has been a member of 
our Association throughout the preceding fifteen consecutive years, and that 
this be placed on the agenda of the next meeting. The motion was carried. 


The meeting was adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 
E.ron Hockine 


Secretary-Treasurer 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF 
DECEMBER 19, 1944 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1944 $1109 .86 


Membership dues. . . . 
Advertisements in Italica 
Sale of back numbers of Jtalica 


Subsidy from Northwestern University..... . 
Interest from investment 


Total receipts 


For printing and mailing Italica 
Secretarial expenses 

Editorial expenses. . . . 

Purchase of back numbers of [talica 


Total disbursements $1259 .11 
Balance on hand, December 19, 1944 1170.25 
$2429 . 36 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 


5 Accumulative Investment Certificates (Berkeley 
Guarantee Building and Loan Association) with in- 
terest accrued 

Interest on certificates, April 1, 1944 

Interest on certificates, October 1, 1944 


Two U.S. A. Bonds, Defense Series F, payable June 1, 


1954 (Q127065F, Q127066F) 
$ 570.72 
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Receipts 
13.42 1319.50 
| Disbursements 
49 .95 
19.25 
9.00 
$13.42 
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SCUOLA ITALIANA 
of 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


June 29 1945 August 16 


Live the Language and Spirit of Italy in the Serene Setting of 
Peaceful Vermont 


Visiting Professor: 
DR. NICOLA MILELLA 
of City College, New York 


Occupying three fine fraternity houses on the Middlebury College 
campus, and with all the college facilities available to it, the Middle- 
bury Italian School, with a staff of native teachers, is a segregated 
school with exclusive use of Italian in dining room, dormitory, class 
rooms, and extracurricular activities. 


Besides the basic graded offerings in both the spoken and written 
language of Italy, the 1945 curriculum will be further enriched by the 
following courses of advanced character: THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE AND THE MCDERN WORLD; DANTE (PARADISO); 
IL RISORGIMENTO; and PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY 
ITALY, a course especially useful for work of rehabilitation in war- 
ravaged Italy. 

Evening gatherings with choral assemblies, illustrated talks on Italian 
life and customs, special lectures, informal dramatics, teas and picnics. 
Weekends are free for excursions. 


For information about admission, courses, and scholarships, write 
to the Director: Dr. Camillo Merlino, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For bulletins of the Schools of 
GERMAN ITALIAN 
Address 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


FRENCH 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington 6, D.C. 


Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MICHAEL S. DONLAN, AURELIO 
M. EsPINosA, JR., E. HERMAN HESPELT, Eppig RUTH HUTTON, 
MARJORIE JOHNSTON, WALTER T. PHILLIPS, STEPHEN L. PITCH- 
ER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, 


Advertising Manager, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, 
and November. Subscription (including membership in the Associa- 
tion), $2.00 a year; foreign countries, 40 cents additional for postage. 
Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about member- 
ship to: 


GRAYDON S. DeLAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the or- 
ganized Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For 
advertising rates, address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor. 


| 
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1945 Publications 


L'ITALIA 
nel passato e nel presente 


A practical, intermediate “areas” reader by Ginevra Capocelli. 
This revision features a new chapter of maxims and proverbs, 
and will be welcomed by teachers who know and have used 


the original volume. 


PORTUGUESE 
The Language of Brazil 


A comprehensive introduction to the spoken and written lan- 
’ guage by Dr. P. Carlo Rossi, S.J. Full phonetic transcriptions 
in international phonetics of the conversations which open each 
chapter and of one-half of the exercises, By all odds the most 
comprehensive and thorough study of Portuguese which has 
yet appeared in this country. 


Italian and Portuguese 


HOLT 


"Plays classroom reading 


SER BASY, ITALIAN PLAYS 


D. c. HEATH “AND COMPANY » NEW. YORK. he 
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